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Introducfory Note 


The International Conference at Vassar was a major event 
celebrating the centennial year of the college. 

The idea of the Conference was conceived in 195i by Mrs. 
Alvaa L, Barach, then an alumna trustee and later chairman 
of the board. The idea \vas gradually developed by the Cen- 
tral Committee on the Centennial, composed of trustee, fac- 
ulty, and alumna representatives. In 1957 an International 
Conference Committee was appointed, and in 1958 Mrs. 
George Washbume, an alumna, became its chairman. An Ad- 
visory Committee of twenty>six men and women, all experts 
in some phase of international relations, was appointed. Sub- 
committees of alumnae and faculty began work on planning 
for the conference, still four years in the future. As the time 
of the conference drew near, students and faculty were in- 
creasingly called upon to help. 

The conference was plaimed and executed with the skill 
to make it an achievement in which Vassar can take pride- 
for it was done by dedicated, intelligent, and liberally edu- 
cated amateurs. The experience of students, faculty, and 
alumnae working closely together on such a project was in 
itself enlightening and rewarding. An alumnae subcommittee 
successfuUy obtained grant, to cover the entire cost of the 
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conference. With gratitude, I wish to acknowledge the gen- 
erous support of the conference by the following donors: 

The Asia Foundation Esso Education Foundation 

Carnegie Corporation of Great Western Champa^e 

New York Company 

Crown Zellerbach Foundation The Edward W. Hazen 
The Danforth Foundation, Inc. Foundation 

The Dearborn Foundation Tlie Maguire Foundation, Inc. 

Mrs. Bayard Dodge Mrs. Eugene Meyer 

Socony Mobil Oil Company, Mrs. Jefferson Patterson 
Inc. 

A few words cannot suffice to recognize the contributions 
of ener^, imagination, intelligence, and plain drudgery by 
alumnae, members of ffie faculty, the student body, and the 
office and business staff. There were frantic moments, but 
the weekdong conference went off graciously in an atmos- 
phere of serious Intent. It was a worl^g conference, a week 
of formal and informal communication between individuals 
of diverse cultures, various interests, and opposing philoso- 
phies. The presence of some two hundred eager students who 
gave up a week of their spring vacation to be a part of the 
conference added special zest to the occasion. A sophomore 
commented to a member of the college administration who 
had worked for four years on the conference, “I don t see why 
Vassal doesn’t have one of these every year. It’s been the 
best thing we’ve had ever.” 

Some of the credit for the enthusiasm demonstrated by stu- 
dents and members of the faculty must go to the faculty 
committee that organized a series of preliminary seminars 
around each topic to be presented at the conference. During 
the conference these seminar participants were given op- 
portunity to meet informally with our foreign guests for un- 
hurried and animated discussion. At the close of the confer- 
ence the seminar group met again to evaluate the conference 
from the point of view of the students. The faculty leaders 
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reported that if nothing else the International Conference 
had been an educational experience never to be forgotten. 

When the buses were loading in front of Alumnae House 
to transport Vassar’s distinguished guests from all over the 
world back to New York, it was apparent that conference 
participants sliarcd the enthusiasm that permeated the 
campus. Their week liad been one of strenuous work, but 
the thoughtful and gracious hospitality of Alumnae House 
had engendered the friendly and warm dimate for free inter- 
change of ideas. 

This book, Education in World Perspective, ably edited by 
Emmet John Hughes, will bring to its readers some idea of 
content of the conference. The meat is here. The flavor and 
spirit are in the hearts and memories of those of us who were 
privileged to work for the conference and to be present at its 
formal and informal sessions. 


Sajuh Gibson Blanbing 
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MARGARET BALLINGER, member of Parliament, was bom in 
Scotland and was founder and first leader of the Liberal Party in e 
Union of South Africa. Mrs. Ballinger was educated at “e Lape 
University and Somerville College, Oxford. From 1920 to 1935 she 
was senior lecturer in history at the University of Witwatersrand. She 
was appointed in 1961 for a year as an associate of Nuffield College, 
Oxford, to write a book on her political experiences. 


FREDERICA PISEK BAHACH, editor and educator, received 
her B.A. from Vassar. From I92S to 1929 she was on the editorial staS 
of Golden Book Megoaine. She later taught creative wriHng at Sarah 
Lawrence College and from 1948 to 1956 was associate professor of 
English at Barnard. Currently Mrs, Barach was chairman of Vassar’s 
Board of Trustees from 1951 to 196L 


LEONA BAUMGARTNER, public health authority, has been 
Commissioner of Health for New York City since 1954. Dr. Baumgart- 
ner received her M.D. and Pb.D. in public health from Yale. She has 
lectured at Columbia, Cornell, and Harvard and advised on public 
health to the ministries of France and India, to the World Health 
Organization, and to several government bureaus. 

PARVIN BIRJANDI, psychologist, was one of the first women 
B.A.’s graduated in Tehran, She was a Fulbright scholar to the Uni- 
versity of Denver and diere earned her M.A. and Ph.D. in clinical 
psychology. She is the dean of women and professor of psychology and 
child guidance at the University of Tehraru 

SARAH GIBSON BLANDING was bom in Kentucky. She re- 
ceived degrees from KentucI^ and Columbia tmiversities and studied 
at the London School of Economics. Miss Blanding taught political 
science at Kentucky and was dean of women from 1926 to 1941, From 
1941 to 1946 she was director and then dean of New York State Col- 
lege of Home Economics, Cornell University. Miss Blanding became 
the first woman president of Vassar College in 1946. 

LAURA BORNHOLDT, historian and educator, graduated from 
Smith College with highest honors in history, then continued her grad- 
uate studies at Smith and Yale. Dr. Bomholdt was formerly a lecturer 
and dean of women at the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Bomholdt 
became dean of Wellesley College in 1961. 

GERMAINE BREE, teacher and critic, was bom in France and 
^uwted at the University of Paris. Miss Br4e was formerly head of 
the Romance Language and Russian departments at New York Uni- 
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versity and is now professor at the University of Wisronsin Imtitute 
for Research in the Humanities. Her books and critical studies of 
French wTiters include Camus (1959). 

RALPH T BUNCHE, government official, was bom in Detroit. He 
was educated at California. Harvard, and Northwestern umversibes, 
the London School of Economics, end the Umvenidy of 
South Africa. His career ™th the Uoitrf Nabons f “ 
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1945 and from 1953 lo 1958 was a member of the Utrecht City Coun- 
She ^ been alternate delegate to the United Nations Status of 
Women Commission and active in the International AlUance of Women 
and the Association for IntemaHonal Legal Order. Miss Hefting was 
tot Sfretaiy for press and cultural affairs in the Netherlands em- 
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Preface 


Jlie essential organizational facts of this International Con- 
ference are simple. 

The conference, celebrating the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the founding of Vassar College, was held March 19 
to 24, 1961 on the campus in PoughJceepsie. It had been al- 
most four years in preparation. Its participants numbered 
more than forty, from a score of nations and from all conti- 
nents, and all but three were women. The far-from-confining 
title given to the discussions to which they were summoned 
was; Emerging Values and New Directions, Their Implica- 
tions for Education. SpeciHcally the parb'cipants were invited 
to range, in thought and word, across three great areas of dis- 
cussion; economic and social developments, political rela- 
tionships, and the relation of the individual to society. There 
were, in the course of the conference, eight sessions of gen- 
eral discussion— informal, casually presided over, free and 
fluent in range. And the substance for these sessions was 
essenfiaify supplied from two sotttces. First, ther^ & 
major adless on each of five evenings, before the assembled 
conferees as well as students and faculty of Vassar. Second, 
there were more than a score of relatively brief papers pre- 
pared by participants and read to the co^^erees before each 
session of general conversation and review. 
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The more subtle and important facts of the conference— its 
quahty, its spirit, its scarcely articulated intent— are not so 
simple to state. 

It was not, to begin with, a conference of educators. Its 
participants included lawyers and lecturers, members of par- 
liaments and welfare workers, historians and health authori- 
ties—women whose fields of distinction ranged from physics 
and biochemistry to education and painting. They included: 
India s Deputy Minister of External Affairs, a senior econo- 
nust of Ae Pan American Union, New York City’s Commis- 
sioner of Health the dean of women at the University of 
Minister of Justice of Denmark, the 
Swedish ambassador to India. Representing all parts of the 

ohilosonv”^ Ti races, and infinitely varied 

pnilosophic outlooks, thev held ^ xv 

basic criterion for their Lleeln , ® ^”1”'”’’ 

their sober, ... i selection, a proven distmction m 

tionary world around ib” concern xvith the revolu- 

opportunities. *** challenges and historic 

was not a'cbsT^condr'^'' nnother way, too. It 

enlivened by the particInaK experts, but a meeting 

tivobundredVassar Collet. attradance of more than 

preceded the formal conferLce-rJ^;^' 
under faculty leadersbm A- seminar groups 

prepared by cXetl *e papers 

who gave up their snrinv scores of students 

were rewarded with more"* '”Ib conference 

They met-at medtire "t 

informal discussion grouns of ™ “ 

eaders from aU eonS 

far-ranging, and a.s nn„ ' <»changes were free and 
m.eseV;e viml '-ote: 

ideas vitb us. . . Ti,;., women, willing to exchange 

portant thing to all of us md A Conference a living, im- 
t us, and the general impression left was 
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Z aLtlS ‘’^ ™'''' 

As they -acted together”-as they met and talked and 
Mgiied, frowned and applauded, listened and exclaimed- 
me members of the conference prov’ed other things about 
themselves. They proved they could be crisp and incisive- 
and garrulous. They proved they could be freshly responsive 
to new concepts-and tenaciously bound to old ones. They 
could pursue lines of reasoning with great faithfulness to the 
original proposition— or with silent disregard of the last 
speaker. They proved themselves to be, in short, most re- 
markably similar to a conference of men. 

They were notable also, as a group, for two things they did 
not do. 

First: They did not set forth to develop and propose an 
elaborate pattern of conclusions, recommendations, or pro- 
grams. They were there to exchange views— insights and per- 
ceptions, concerns and hopes, concepts tentatively held and 
attitudes reflectively entertained. Quite probably no one of 
them held hope of anything more from the conference than 
being a little wiser upon departure than upon arrival. Almost 
certainly no one left disappointed. 

Second: This quite unusual assemblage of women, con- 
cerned with the role of education in the world, did not dis- 
play the slightest self-conscious concern %vith education of 
women. The subject was alluded to only after several days 
of the conference had passed, and then most casually. Obri- 
ously, they thought of the matter (if they thought of it at all) 
as one so fully resolved, as a matter of sense and right so 
clearly established and accepted, that its mention could only 
waste words. 

Matthew Vassar would have been most pleased. 

E.J.H. 
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cifically talked of Hiroshima. There was scarcely direct men- 
tion of Soviet communism. There was almost a shying from 
usion to the Cold War.” And yet, accenting or pervading 
the most casual or even banal phrase, there was the rather 
awesome knowledge, shared by all, that never before were 
men and nations compelled, by inescapable challenge, to 

team so much, so fast, so well. 

Vhat was sum— the serious nature— of all the speeches, 

the papers, the tens of thousands of words? 

vipw^ir ^ Program of action. It was not a disciplined re- 
f r insaJution. or 

^ confrontog aU 

nauons m the sphere of education. 

probing reconnaissance, a patienl 

^“!n It known-and the edge of the 

the summits to be scaled ^ 

The notes that fniu ’ ^ great chasms to be crossed. 

tough, troubling but 6^2?* g’™PSos gotten of this 
S. out exciting topography ahead. 

^'•^'^°«iyeness of, he Challenge 

suffering the greatet'dSl*^!? j intelligence is its 

ohvious^ObviSv eltf d^ueming the diing most 
this conference, had lo^ arrived to attend 

tance” of education-and obvious “impor- 

and subtlety of the moder.,, ,J;?ually obvious complexity 
and educators. Yet it i. 1 ^ demands upon education 

from this confers f *^t few. if any. de- 

““s" had become a litUe iT 

in size and i„ poT^t 

Of ahnoste^ry hour made steadily more 
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evident, one could nUude to no great fact or aspect of con- 
temporary history that did not accent, deepen, “<1 compli- 
cate the iallenge to eduoaUon. The pohtical d^mn of 4e 
world? Its serious healing is inconceivable «“pt "Itiin y^ 
in terms of education. The intimate meeUng of East md 
WestZ the Brst time in history? This can be a creative 
mutually helpful and P^ductive ™counter-ra*e^th^^^^^ 
bitter clash-only as education makes this possi . ^ 

of the newborn nations upon the '™dd seen 
way for them to take and to o “ P'^®” iggjejs are 
and dignity in die wor M eommumty 1^^^^ ^ 

trained and their people ed ,r , - this can give 

and technology? This e- me^ Uu^, promise, 

nothing, to a people unim ^ ^ r nations, whose 

The great gap “^“uy changes the most ad- 

compassionate closmg so u g y ^ ^ (jra rich 

vanned economies Md societies responsiMties-and 

are more profoundly 'Jll as in the prob- 

the poor instructed a httle p bought 

lems of others-srfi there be JnP ^ J .^^0 surging revm 

for the gradual closmg o P^^^^ lechmcally ad- 

lution of rising rewards of industrializaMn? 

vanced peoples clamor * conceivably have the sk* 
Uneducated, these P®“P’“fws achieve mass productivity- 
and crafts to find jobs, mua Uy defir.0 then 

'”^fse explicit W “n^'^^f/“,3“’pon educaton. 
to establish as itself discovering-there ismore 

But-astheconferen« ^^3 irCated and sp^^a 

Fir<5t- There is the tact w as one by 

sharing a common destmy 


/ 5 
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sharply pointed out in her address to the conference, the 
revolution in technology— without parallel in all the millennia 
since the nomadic life yielded to the agricultural life— in- 
exorably involves all human societies in the same profound 
transformation. ( AH of us— whether we are of West or East, 
whether we are Communist or non-Communist, whatever 
our background, our culture, our history— are moving for- 
ward to the modem society based on science and tech- 
nology. ) Thus there is an unprecedented universality to the 
c allenge. The issue is not merely the dependence of each 
part of the world upon educaUon to achieve its own destiny. 
A common destiny makes the education of each area a 
critical concern of all. 


universal and unprecedented challenge can- 
e me y any static response, for the very revolutionary 
rn^ f s answer obsolete by the mor- 

rnt, “We are all experi- 

Sef el? • Not an institution, nTt an 

.ils: ilTpS"- ",r t;? 

in vvhiVti r PP >ea . . . There is not an area of life 
predictably at work ” *‘™gV. un- 

mon ™d-hventieth centmy sum- 

very shane and f ° for their solution, but if the 

ch^Ring and rtTfi l ^^^^^elves keep pitilessly 

tion” required to “^‘‘tutions involved in “educa- 

itself as the world tty 

at the first sess’im^/the'^”'^f plainly posed 

man. Under Secretary of thrifT^M session’s chair- 

Urbane and reflecti™ ve^tmllt 1 
tion of aU, Mr. BunchJ ob!ertd? 
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Indeed, this is a revolutionary era. ... I happen to thinlc 
the end of colonialism may be, perhaps, the greatest revolution of 
our time— when one considers that, in less than a generation, more 
than 800 million people have made the transition to independence 
and self-government. We have seen revolt, too, and I think a real 
one, against racialism and racial stigmas of all kinds And this I 
suppose, has itself been part of the yet broader r™lut>“n m the 
aspirations and demands of all the underpnnleged of the world 
calling for a new and better life. But I wonder if it is to 

say there has been no comparable revolulion-and perhaps 
revolution at all-in the realm of education? 

The question, of course, was-as the 
found, as they talked on-an envel»pe for cotmta Mden 
questions, including the meaning of f 

3.e discussions processed 

wheat, or the irrigaUon of sod « J in 

as the learning of . ...^5 educational needs- 

utilitarian terms are there p , ^ highly trained 

mass literacy, general ij, such functional 

elite? But should education b numoses-or, rather, 

terms, as a tool for df JuJ to attain his 

as the vital means for pvely and articu- 

own full growth? (It ® who reminded the con- 

late Lakshmi N. . Matthew Vassar: “I am not 

ference of the crisp cau i educate women.’’) And 

"inteniationallzmg ? , f,eee of these question. 

Let it be noted answered, even by the 

semantic or rfed-with increasmg 

end of the conference. Yet ui y 
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concern, witli frequent debate. And the ashing quickened all 
participants awareness of the massiveness of the matters they 
were weighing. 

It was an American historian and educator, Laura Bom- 
holdt. who, midway through the conferenee, most suecinctly 
made the questions both personal and sharp. “Are we 
agreed, she asked, “on what educators are? Are they the 
agents of change, the innovators— or are they, rather, the 
conservators, the guardians of a culture? Are they the serv- 
ants of society-or its leaders? Are they in and of their society 
-^r both in and out of it? Can and should they hold values 
that are not shared by their society? Can they be visionaries 
reformers-even politicians-at the same time?” 
matever else the conference may have failed to achieve 
SiW P' “u™. “"fusions, it could never be charged with 
ta.^g to ask .tself the most tough and elusive quesBons. So 
omg. It took some measure of the towering height of the 
chaUenge to educators the world over. ^ 


Tlio Division of the World 

»mmonLl*%r"'"''’? naUons-and their 

to™of the^^f ‘‘g<=-‘>fccted the temper and 

w^rSoteT but palpable 

Sified leans '™e: a shunUg of 

ideS ortml a smaZ', parochialisi in 

attitudes or problems Othe^H^''’ “ “b™ 

have been less «m^ve al 

issues, svith a looiml 1 c a^™ost anxious muting of 
an ocZona“ rS “ their analysis, and 

a tepid platitude. * ° and seal a discussion with 

the state of world "Siaks^cZ ^ssimisUc, allusion to 
should be noted that at th" ^Ir. Kalph Bunche. (It 

“>01 at this time the United Nations was 
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in the throes of the Congo crisis and its Secretariat had just 
been subjected to vehement Soviet attack.) 

I am bound to say [Mr. Bundle lamented on the coherences 
first morning) that there has never been a time when the role ot 
truth in the relaUons among peoples was so criucal. I m not 
starry-eyed: I have never had great illusions on the place of 
moraUty in international affairs. But we seem dose to rea^g “ 
state ot anarchy in the world thmugh a complete b-*doi™ h 
international morality. There is an appallmg ^ ^ 
tecrity in position, in intellect, in utterance-m our intemauonn 
detefes tiay. It threatens the e.rislenee of 
the use of thl lie, the calculated lie. <he — j ^ 

crisis has been a months 

though I have been, my faith has been 

by aU the stupidiUes and deceits Mdbanahu^ toterventions and 

The conference ^“tlt,L"ofrCold 

get caught-and gfjhf Jeat issues of modem 

War At its best it insisted that gr __a,Yf. 

histJry were 

clo!f to ‘implying th^ “^!;ralso w«° conTeLaHy^e^ 

secondary The vocabulary becanie on 

solvable with a cheb « . ^ jjjg ^vord “education was 
occasion slippery and sup properties 

sometimes invoiced as a inference) 

to cure the enmities an ,^o„]edge or “tolerance." The 

basis other than mere some, and-stace 

word "raUonaUty “jfterefore meant httle more thM 

itwaslargelyundeffnedan^_^^^l^._^_^ pen 

an a^ortauan la j^.gi^ed great substanhv 

seemed to oe 
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education in would pedspective 


•• i'h.nSPECTI VE 

i^uesjo be dividing the world were suffering mere super- 

Of education; and no word was used v^b 
or reDetition-tlior, « j , ° reverence- 

their var^g waSn"^"^ 

-there would be fit wac ' Perspectives and purposes 
decline in wtld teLron 

understanding was tip h tension. And this appeal to 

dayofthe S:c^bvLT'’•'”“^'^’'>'^ 

Langer: ’ ^ American philosopher Susanne 

accept what youtrnTuSreta^TT?'* “™°‘ 

in a world completely ponulafivt H ' Pto^^ant of edueation. 

“ to make honest efforts to underst^ ° 'T’* different ideas, 

anses, for example, of the nolle i ideas. The question 

pnm, of the Soviet Um'on “|ant, or the nefarious pro- 

the Soviet ideology? As loiiv o ftat is the idealism underlying 
any idealism there-that thmo ^ou will not admit that there is 
acceptable but even noble-Ther?!l " there not just 

understand it. And only if you realiv” 
ow far (libe ^ y understand it can you judge 

You have to have a kind of info ^‘'o™ reality. . . . 

of being accused of accewinT'*”"'’' '=ducaUon free from the 
>t dares to look at that ideofol ^ unpopular ideology because 
Punents. ITna freedom ffom fe "“-Pobit of its pro- 

honal educadoa “"“t be instilled into inteL- 


it is not surprising 
precision. "coexistence” with 


— I'^cv.-iiion. '-''^^icijce witn- 

fhere were, however 

Parb-cipants against the’tooXX“r 8*™ bY 

““P'-fied use of the wor^ hke 
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underetanding.” Teacher and critic Germaine Bree, for 

. Mple, punctuated one discussion particuiarly crowded 
Hitii vague erhortations on “understanding” by observing 
y : It is fine to ask all of us to understand one another. 
Ubviously, we have to understand a problem or a people or 
a culture first. But after we have understood, there can still 
remain crucial conflicts and decisions.” 

^^ore extreme and explicit ^vas the dissent of Elisabeth 
Schwarrhaupt of Gennany— Ia\vyej‘, judge, and Christian 
Democratic member of the West German Parliament. In her 
paper prepared for the conference, she took due note of the 
tendency of the Western intellectual to examine all social 
sj’stems for relative good in them, but she sharply warned; 
The more wholeheartedly we care about and 'accept' the 
individual who lives under a different regime from ours, the 
more decidedly must we condemn and 'reject' any state 
system that d^regards that individuals freedom and pri* 
vacy." Bluntly—and along witli an assertion of “the Christian 
basis of our civilization”— she insisted there could be no 
trifling \vith the principle of “the rights of all peoples to live 
in hberfy under the rule of absolute law'.” 

It seemed hardly a matter of chance that the member of 
the conference most disdainful of any kind of philosophic 
neutrah’sm— or a lofty detachment from the sharp issues of 
world politics— came from the nation in the center of Europe 
whose mvn division was part of the scar of a divided world. 

One slightly intense ideological encounter marked the 
conferenc^ It was interesting that this exchange was not 
yoked by any Western conferee's dialogue with a neu- 
£alist- it was, instead, a discussion entirely conBn^ to o 
convekation among conferees f*-®® Jhe Far East. The In- 
Zesian conferee, Mrs. Herawati Diah mad to the con- 
f !L « nreoared paper on the “guided democracy of 
ference P Since, she explained, “there is no 

Indonesia s limited,” ft is both reasonable and 

democracy tnac i* " 
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“democratic” to insist that “a strong government” may better 
serve a people’s needs and aspirations. In the general dis- 
cussion that followed shortly, a written question from a stu- 
dent rather irreverently inquired: “How much do the people 
contribute to the ‘guidance’ in a ‘guided democracy’?” A 
little haltingly Mrs. Diah replied: “I do not think I can 
comment on this. We have to, as a people, attain our 
objectives— goals we have not been able to reach in sixteen 
years of independence. This is why we are embarked on the 
new system. ... I believe that the people contribute by not 
grumbling about what is taking place.” The exchange that 
followed was gently forced by the two conferees from India 
— Lakshmi N. Menon and Rajkumari Amrit Kaur— and it went 
like this: 


Mrs. Menon; When we speak of a democracy, we expect cer- 
tain things of it . , . How much of these things are available in 
a guided democracy”? ® 

Mm Diah: We have a parliament which has heen-well, it was 
w m ™ ® In the past, we 

• • • th'^polilteal partied which 
meant we could not achieve anything. 

or M^th^^aSr 

th^ ''here are 

partes'. “ Parliament-they joined other 

felt— cither throu^vh^^^ opposition that may make its voice 

e.t ctiner through the press or in public meetmgs? 

our aims and our ideah^as ^ feeling for our revolution and 
u our Ideals, as long as we keep within those limits. 
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Mrs. Stassinopoulou: Kfay I ask if this party of the opposition 
is represented in the parliament? 

Mns. Diah: Not in the Western sense of the word. 


The conference was undisturbed by any other such ex- 
changes. Good sense and good grace dictated the >'“'ramt. 
At the same Ume an observer-perhaps a little by 

too many imprecise appeals for understanding mig ave 
been forgiven, once or twice, for frosvnmg at the rathe 
placid generalizations, as he recaUed the wry f 

Ltorian Harold Nicolson: "It would be ‘"'“f 
ly.e how many false decisions, how ”7^ 
standinirs have arisen from such pleasant qualities as sny 
ness, consideration, affability or ordinary good ^jer.^^^ 
This, however, was scarcely “ ^ .^hose 

Sirred a little darkened, by 

the world’s want of peace. 


The Role of Nationalism 

If the conference and^rltiwfty as un- 

tional-mindedness and un e g goodness 

discriminatingly as f “d oxphcitly- 

and beauty and ^h. nation- 

and more abrasively w mtionalism was not, of course, 

alism. What was meant the sense and 

chauvinism, nor nation „f_aod du- 

Pride of -7tat”r :«de directly relevant to die 

"^d the content of educaUom 

P Sreaded through jay of Je con- 

ference, ny 
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I would like to look a little longer [she remarked] at some of 
the questions raised by talking of internationalism. I wonder, for 
example, if a seriously international way of thinking is really pos- 
sible without a people -first having known an awakening of their 
own nationalistic spirit. My country— Iran— is going through the 
growing pains of sensing a new nationalism. Rather than being 
alien to the spirit of internationalism, may this stage of self-under- 
standing not be a necessary step on the road to a larger awareness? 
It is so with an individual: A child has to grow thorugh certain 
stages of maturing. May this not be true of a nation? 

^d a Uttle later in the conference Mrs. Biriandi restated her 
thesis: ^ 


^ We are talking about the cultivating of international attitudes, 
in our young particularly. Now it is a truth shown by all psycho- 
^ accept themselves become, 

pnflW ^ accepting others. Their own sense of identity 

■'aUons-with a national sense of self- 
in^oier natoS”^ *“ ““ 

debJtr Bo';rr"““ P™P““i°o 'vas being subjected to 
from I eb Salwa G. Nassar, physicist 

S^^e fanr’i that Uming 

vidual with the ' \ language endowed the indi- 
-and the imnlioat' ° more general learning 

ones own nS^ W lotowledge-in-depth of 

for ci, ™X““ did. in fact, bctL equip one 

Vera Michelets Deln 

histo^ortne “terato To learn one 

opening one’s mind to n/b °“5***^“lly and well, does nof mean 

the sustained cXrrF ”'^ ' “d World War II. 

French history, Fr^ch litenh French language, 

V h literature and philosophy. AH this did not 
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manv ‘““S’ Ger- 

y, not anyone w'l! contend that the Gennan of that 

g^nerahon, who steeped himself in Gennan history, thereby came 
to understand the interaaUonal spirit. 


To the argument based on these rather extreme cases, Mrs. 
Btr/andi insistently replied: *You simply cannot have an un- 
derstanding of others before you have an understanding of 
yourself.” ° 

The controversy came to dominate the greater part of 
one particular days discussion. In its course some of the 
broad exhortations on behalf of mtemationalism did not fare 
too well. Thus, for example, Rajkumari fCaur spoke rather 
droUy of more immediate problems in India: “I think we all, 
obviously, need to cultivate an international sense and sensi- 
tivity. But education in my country has some problems more 
urgent and concrete. I must, for example, first teach the 
children of the north of India to understand the children of 
the south, who speak quite different languages.” Lakshmi 
Menon demurred that, nonetheless, any educational system 
obviously could encourage or stifle a sense of intemationahsm 
—simply by accenting either a concept of racial superiority 
or, at the other extreme, a consciousness of belonging, above 
all, to "the whole human family.” While this was hardly dis- 
putable, the whole stress on internationalism came under 
brisk attack by Gerwaine Bree, perhaps conveying what dis- 
turbed some of the professional educators present (a small 
minority, be it remembered, of the conference}. 

We are using a lenn [Miss Br^ confessed] that makes me. as 
a teacher, squirm. I cannot teach "internationaUsm. I can infuse 
my teaching with a certain spirit and sense of direction. Or I 
can teach international law— which is a discipline. But I think the 
most— if not the only thing-that can truly be done, as strict educa- 
tion, is to foster and to nourish the kind of intellectual coiirage 
that' is capable of grappling with difficult issues when national 
self-interest is stirred and aroused. 
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Another American educator. President of Connecticut 
College Rosemary Park, offered an impressively outspoken 
assent to this caution upon the too self-conscious *^intema- 
tionalization of education. ‘*Thc fact is that all of us— 
from all parts of the world— have indeed had a good deal of 
what we are calling international education,’ ” she observed. 

But we do not seem to have been able, by virtue of it, to 
influence significantly the trend of world events.” Elaborat- 
ing “an autobiographical illustration,” Miss Park continued: 


I was brought up in a time-behveen the two World Wars- 
when the air was full of talk of intemaUonal understanding. All 
XT ^ scholastic circles were enthused about the League of 
committed to it, and it was the way to salva- 
ci? ^ m intemaKonal congresses, exported exchange 

in intP exchange professors, and multiplied our course 

as weU as in the h’teratures and histories 
T 1918 did nothing to 

fauk withTn^ Was^the 

we simnlv t • ^ international education”— or were 

p y trying to do something quite impossible? 

answer^trJtvf’ ^derstandably, no swift and direct 

sensed and ^ question. But the conference tacitly 

eaulned implications. For it clearly 

education grandiose, global generalizations about 

To'es AniTt nl W and attainable pur- 

flated imaeiniTiTT° plamly cautioned against the in- 

P“''^°Pher, Hannah Arendt, 
talk of -I* chinTlf farther. “When we 

naUonaliw!::! rfrctr™" V'®" ' 

quite different mm i ■ education with something 

ful if doubt" 

on to question even tile emcT^^^t' 
trination Observino oHempting such “indoc- 

uoserving sviyty there had blen much talk 
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of "objectivity" and “rationality,” she tersely recalled a bit 
of ancient history: 

Historical objecUvity and impartiality may almost be called 
Greek “inventions.*’ I suppose “impartiality” really Brst showed 
itself in our ivorld when Homer decided to sing the praises not 
only of Achilles but also of Hector. In any case, there is no doubt 
tliat the Greeks were the first to discover and to use the astonish- 
ing human faculty of disinterested and dispassionate judgment. 
But— if we look upon the actual political life of the Greek city- 
states— we see that all this had not the slightest bearing upon the 
wars they waged, cspedally among themselves. These ^vere 
frightful wars. They were wars of extermination—with the van- 
quished sold into slavery. And they were waged by a people who 
discovered, knew, and Perished die virtues of “impartiality” and 
“objectivity." 

Under the force of such discussion there seemed to prevail, 
by the end of the conference, an unspoken acceptance of 
the fact that "the nation" and “nationalism” could not be 
consigned to the graveyard of history. It was not merely 
the logic of the discussions that fostered this tacit consensus. 

It was the compelling and obvious fact that the conference 
was being attended by representatives of so many newly 
bom nations, just beginning to discover the trials and the 
dilemmas, the challenges and the excitements, of free nation- 
hood. And could one seriously insist that the experience just 
beginning for them was, by some arbitrary Bat of the his- 
torical process, a mere indulgence in the obsolete? 

Again, the outer world, wth its infinite variety of in- 
stitutional forms and popular purposes, echoed through the 
room and through the quiet, rambling discourse of two 
score women, considering the education of new generations. 


The Diafogue between east and West 


Perhaos no quality of the tone of the conference was more 
.fWirinff or rSreshing than its freedom from the cliche an 
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stereotypes so commonly afflicting exchanges behveen rep- 
resentatives of the Western and Eastern worlds. No Western 
conferee ever felt compelled to defend her society for its 
materialism ; nor was any Eastern conferee provoked into 
apologizing for her economy s "inefficiency.” 

This mellow and mature note was struck, at the first session 
of the confermce, by India's Lakshmi Menon. "What I 
most object to, she said bluntly, "is the tendency among us 
in the East to idolize the achievements of the West— or for 
^u in tlm West to idolize some real or imagined values in 
the East. She went on: 


I thinlc it wholly wrong to contend that "spiritual values” persist 
®™P’y disappeared from the West The 
bTilTtaMI- ™ haniamty. the universal values, are shared 
oL ua«in!'P West. A lust for wealth, 

snicMus rnn all the ugly and familiar signs of con- 

*e West or l^d human failings confined to 

toe West or to industruhzed society: They can be seen in India 


mad^To‘lhfre“rd°orw^r^“ T’’ 

of iuvenilp of Western urban society in terms 

morality it was^M°'^^sr token families, and dubious general 
TdiS: Tdf Of taph-ed 

these troubles— I th’^l- f West has more of 

In Sd better statisties.” 

make clear thafthev took pains to 

Western socteTr-l? education-or 

answers to questions "i^ejous repository of perfect 
need to trahi speciafee? regions. The 

ample, was obvior^rv “ ? 'P~” “ “elite -for es- 

and Asia. But Lam-a^Bn conferees from Africa 

lem of an elite was far frn ° B ?“"^bly noted that the prob- 
nalions: The erowtli nf ^-2® tesolved in the Western 

of deciding the destinies '^'He, effectively capable 

S toe Clestimes of their societies, posed dilemmas 
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for^hich no Western educah'onal system had devised an- 

Again Ae problem of giving Ae individual a conBdent 
sense of belonging was posed, early in the conference, by 
tJie Njprian lawyer and executive, Jaiyeola Aduke Moore 
who had submitted, in a paper read to the conference, a 
gfaphic picture of the problems posed by the breakup W 
traditional tribal patterns and the sudden challenge of urban 
society. No Western educator rushed to assert that Western 
education had spendidly geared itself to the complexities of 
urban life. Rather did Rosemary Park observe with some- 
what grim realism: 

The issue is to give the individual a sense of belonging in the 
community. I fear that, at the moment, in the most ccicanced 
countries, the whole sense of community has virtually broken 
doiVD. The family structure, the religious structure, even the 
coherence of urban life itself— all have been shaken. If this is true, 
or largely true, we are not in a veiy good position to give instruc- 
tion to the rest of the world. 


Equally notable was the fact that such issues of political 
philosophy as did arise were never posed or argued on lines 
of West versus East. Thus, as already noted, the scrutiny 
of Indonesian “guided democracy” was pressed not by any 
Western conferees, festmg the world by the tenets of Jef- 
fersonian democracy, but by two inquisitive Indians. And the 
same conference session was enlivened by outspoken dissent 


on another issue: the danger (or lack thereof) of the en- 
croaching power of Ae state in Ae sphere of education. A 
jurist from Denmark, clearly committed to Ae worA and 
wisdom of Ae welfare state, felt no wrry about political 
authority. Unhappily and vigorously Asagreeing was Mar- 
garet BaUinger, citing her long acquamtauce with the edu- 
cational system of South Africa-and Ae mtrusion of state 
auAority. As Mrs. Ballinger remarked to her 
frere “Our experiences are simply worlds apart. What 
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made the contrast interesting was that it divided conferees 
from two Western societies. 

Only once— in the conferences last meeting— did a fairly 
eep difference of view appear along lines suggestive of 
Eas^West philosophic differences. Curiously, the dissent 
divided a Western ambassador to India, Sweden's Alva 
yr a , and Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, a member of the Indian 
ar ament. The conference had just reviewed some general 
conclusions on world educaUonal needs, applauded by Alva 
f ^ renewed appeal to "rationality” to dispel 

tin ^ propagandistic slogans, and gross simplifica- 

with a quiet kind of fervor 
urvedT?,^^ eighteenth-century rationalism, Mrs. Myrdal 
die oMh *e subject- 

a tos SLT ““f^reiee had, in fact, danced 

the consniciic * around the word "values” and (with 

peal to Tved Elisabeth Schwarzhaupt’s ap- 

recuon^ d-c"®’* n had dealt Jth “di- 

mari Kaur u**'^*^ terms. At this point Rajku- 

Of verbal compromi^^ impatient air of a woman weary 

confe^yeitL°con!!^ about development, but I have to 

1 am quite aware thaTram the^ development, 

words, but— for mn fL i ^ person here using these 

Wh „ V r ^ ™P°^“t in the world, 

you mean.n, STniess i dimply do not know what 

I can view it only afl si^ rf da^^P’'"'® mb'gion, 

^Vhy must we ibirl- i 

out tliem-and what they s'^nVf “^mtual”? With- 

mcnt is there for man? what growth and develop- 

The sovlre^ spSZTth^ of course, unanswered. 

remained throughout essentiauT?h however, 

y the same; tolerant and 
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comprehending. This spirit governed even at those times 
when discussion turned to differences in the tvvo areas 
liistorical evolution-particnlarly with regard to the slow y 
unfolding experience of democracy among the Eastern 
peoples, bemulously but courageously sttugglmg 
WeLr; example. And on this subjeet 
poignant appeal came from Begum Ahmed o 
gende, almost touching rebuke to ideologred pur^ts of the 
Western democracies was spoken m these w 

I would like to recall that t 

drat democmcy. rvithont an ed-catcd public, wo 

”;rS^editab,e.attbe^m^.y«" 

the world, wUhout the Jj,s,eni form of democracy? 

who have been able to estabhsh Weste 

At the same time, *ere am ^ 'mlies, where the perfected 
warning of President ^ „^rexist-yet where they are 

forms of Western Here some freedoms mn 

Sdll clinging to the *e w.-sdom of a pubho 

be fuUy aUowed, others must arvait 

knowing how to use them. 

Does this not deserve not a democracy 

from seaming a limited democracy as 

at ah? , , democraHc in spirit-and in 

There are some of us natrons tndy d 
fli^d 1 we are working j fldnk we d«e.vo 
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T/>e Ro/e of the World Communif/ 

The conference achieved a consensus, emphatic and un- 
qualified, on a number of injunctions addressed to the world 
^ large and defining responsibilities in worldwide terms. 
These basic afiirmations, reiterated often throughout the 
CO erence, were made explicit in the final session’s summary 
by Rosemary Park. And they included the following; 

First; With the fate of all peoples sealed in a common 
destmy-but with the gap between rich and poor, at the 
same time, becoming ever more deep and dangerous-the 
f^ce a responsibility, far more urgent 
^n they have realized, to give help to those less fortunate 
struggling to progress. 

and^sW^ ** to economic progress— 

SI 1 -'° “investment- most avail- 

moils resources-any world 

programs of assistance must place vastly greater stress unon 

of su^hi^d dispensing 

voluntai „rv^^5 ^ Nations and the woridwidt 

used bv the 1 should in no sense be 

med^by the donor as an instrument of self-serving national 

ofsuchljid^^uraHn™?'’^! “exporter” 

the substance and coSent’ of A 

region and culture vet ther»^ ^ 'varying with 
universally, to fosler^those upon all, 

sense of Xflel ^ ““‘"des sustaining a 

family” crship m the whole human 

taU^dTl'sioSlfef Behind them lay de- 

of the need“on ”g<=ncy 

seriously meeting that need. of problem of 
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The evidence of the need for massive help came from all 
sides and It was perhaps most striking in the case of the 
problem of literacy. There was the gently eloquent Aduke 
Moore to make clear that her naUve Nigeria, so newly bora 
to tlie svorld of free nations, could not, in full reality, he a 
nation and grow as a nation without educational advance on 
broadest front. There was Alva \fyrdals evidence (in 
her address to the conference) in historical terms: Over the 
past one hundred and fifty years the social and economic 
progress of even the most advanced Western countries could 
almost be traced and charted as direct coefficients of their 


educational systems. And perhaps most striking of all were 
the facts cited by the Argentinian economist, Elba Gomez 
del Key de Kybal, on the problem of literacy in Latin Amer- 
ica. As she noted, the Latin American continents present 
population includes some 48 million adult illiterates. With a 


surging population growth expected to reach the mark of 320 
million by 1980, Latin America gives warning that, at the 
present rate of school enrollment, the proportion of its adult 
illiterates will fall between one fourth and one third of all 


the people of its twenty republics. 

Such sharp facts made the affirmation of the need for 
worldwide action more than a pious generalization. 

Yet equally sharp were some of the problems and dilemmas 
apparent, from the discussions, in planning such action. Some 
pertinent and realistic matters were not even mentioned— 
such as the improbability of the American Congress appro- 
priating large sums to he dispensed by the United Nations for 
education in foreign countries, while liberally leaving the 
content of such education to be wholly determined by the 
distant beneficiaries of congressional largesse. But a number 


of other prickly quesUons were raised. 

First; There was much concern expressed over pohucai 
control by local governments exercised upon aid received 
from abroad or through the United Nations. With disarming 
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candor, conferees from both the Far East and Latin America 
confessed their distrust of the disinterestedness, competence, 
or mtegrity of their own governments. And they indicated, 
at least Werentially. how much they would prefer some 
m^ner of neutral intemaUonal administration. 

Second: Despite the appreciative tributes to voluntary 
m ema lona organizations, there came lament from many 
quarters that these organizaUons sometimes seemed (from the 
Sed r"' f of their help) quite disor- 

Simn appeared LSformed of 

well inf™^ d assistance avaUable for their 

samereeta-nr and activity in the 

The Koma d ’ almost self-consciously competitive, 

nord ^ almost wilfully: 

help-we welcome ft, *^“0 different agencies of 

with the problems we Tac^rnd^^tlf 

is "^uelu^nTf ™ -^1- 

did not threaten nTm ^ ^sistance on a world scale 

Laura Bomholdt stated°tbp™''rr^’ ^'^“oational control, 
perhaps above aU else, freeXiuXT''”'''^^' 
free inquiry. How do wb “J°“gbt, free communication, 
caUonal biffs bv IT o^u- 

any kind? Will whf, official agencies of 

free? I„ short, do we Tm ^ “^^'-^ont leave it 

vestors, even before wo 'j *° educate the in- 

g=*™ L*k answer to this r^dle"'^^® young?” No one 

the kind of education tihatlrTiT'°“ eoncem about 
of real assistance thaT could h he ;exported”-the kind 

oould be extended, between nations 
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ones own culture. A clear 
on a realistic distinction to 
scientific and technological 
„ -le broader sense. The former 

could be packaged” and "shipped,” while the latter could 
not. So far, so good— but Rosemary Park had a shghtly 
disturbing question to pose to those countries aspiring to 
"import” such help. She asked; 

We have seen in our own advanced countries that, by over- 
emphasis, "training* can gain too great an ascendancy within the 
educational system. This over-emphasis can aUow it to usurp some 
of the place that should be taken by the philosophical or religious 
or aesthetic. We have had this problem. Can you— in the less 
economically advanced countries~feeI sure of keeping “training” 
in its place, controlling this "export,” and keeping your educa- 
tional structure in healthy balance? 

All of this pointed to the broad question; What should be 
the nature of the "commerce” in education to be expanded 
throughout the world community? 

To this, some specific answers were formulated. They came, 
in general agreement, from the African and Asian conferees 
to whom the question was really addressed. And they were 
sharpened, too, by David Owen, executive chairman of the 
Technical Assistance Board of the United Nations. 

It was agreed, for one thing, that the greater part of this 
commerce should be essentially "nwtral” in content and 
technical. Its organization among nations should be, to the 
greatest extent possible, multilateral and apolitical. Thus, for 
example, a program subsidizing translations of technical 
books and publications would be of immeasurable value. 

It was agreed further, and in much the smne spirit, that 
it was crucially important for eadi nation to invest all avail- 
able resources in developing its own educational stmctur^ 
rather than that such funds be diverted into scholarsh,p-and- 
fellowship programs providing study abroad for a select few. 


and cultures, wiUiout '‘selling” 
enough understanding emerged 
be made between "training,” in 
disciplines, and “educaUon” in tl 
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Such philanthropic programs were, in fact, sternly ques- 
tioned, particularly by David Owen, who scathingly aUuded 
to TOmpeUtive Soviet and Western scholarly forays in Africa 
as body-snatching.” And the eonsensus was that it was right 
Md reasonable especiaUy in the newly emerging nations, 
that their youth find their education in their own environ- 
merit. 

And it was agreed, as a logical corollary, that each nation 
'System at the lower levels, 
f ^ f precluded 
Xf V ‘f albroad. But 

tainlv of concentated in two spheres: first, the 

recon7tt r a P™ary schools; and 

graduate workTn rV, “ specialized studies, whether 

® ‘eehnical training. 

They left mucV^b^fifiedim"^™' 

unchLted^^'d unr^!,°V 

minds fearless of the futoe.'“®“‘^ 


The Role of Regions 

world-spannta °i al « than the fact that no 

wholly valid '^'Juration could be 

itself ine undem»2"^n'; 

level: Nothing was more to the philosophic 

nothing more to be respected tha' mufonnity, 

about education more^ften^Oiaa -for™*^' 
answers could only be regional. universal. The 

laments espresseTty solf^nfo^ symbolism-in the 
temational agencies. i„ the field oTteXcd'^lrnct t' 
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respect either local needs or local sldUs. Thus from Iran 
came the unhappy incident of five Iranian housing experts 
summoned by a United Nations agency to work on a distant 
ho^mg project-quite soon after the agency had completed 
a like project in Iran without bothering to consult the same 
^eciahsts. And from Egypt there came the understandable 
request that future shipments of clothing to needy females 
in the desert regions not include brassieres. 

Analogously, the problems of education had to be met 
on their own distinct and peculiar terms in each region. 
Those of Latin America, (or example, included some highfy 
individual and indigenous matters. One such matter noted 
by the conference was the desirability of encouraging the 
repatriation of the many sIdUed Latin American professionals 
and technicians punuing careers in the United States— by 
providing greater incentives and opportunities in the econo- 
mies of their own countries. Such a problem hardly finds any 
parallel in Ahica or Asia. Again, many a Latin American 
country finds a few professions (medicine, law, architecture) 
excessively popular and hopelessly overcrowded: the pro- 
fessionals are frustrated; their resources are wasted. Almost 
any African nation would welcome such a problem of special- 
ized abundance. 

Nor did it seem possible that any environment could 
generate so many unique problems as South Africa, so graph- 
ically reviewed by Margaret Ballinger. A nation of distinctly 
differing languages, cultures, religions, and races, it offers the 
singular spectacle of three million whites denying twelve 
million of other races any share in political or economfc 
power. It is obviously a society divided against itself-and 
more than half of the African children attend no school at 
all. In such an environment, the most elemental propositioi^ 
about education assume a strangely different cast. There is 
no more basic requisite, for example, than Ae teaching of 
language. Tet here language is a I^^£W-^vlth the govern- 
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ment insistent that neither English nor Afrihaan, but only 
the traditional Bantu, be taught the African population. 

The fact is that, throughout the conference, there was 
hardly a inajor issue for discussion that did not rather quickly 
reflect regional distinctions and varying needs. Thus . . . 

There was the weighing of the danger of state controls- 
particularly under the terms of “the welfare state.” One ses- 
sion of the conference was largely dominated by the isssue 
^ter Begum Ahmed of Pakistan, addressing herself to the 
Western conferees, candidly asked whether the welfare state 
menaced mdividual or educational freedom-“since we have 
VO experience to judge by.- With the confidence of one 
reared m Scandinavian political life, Alva Myrdal tried to 
respond assurmgly that “a democracy, supported by educated 

.V /v- Amrit Kaur discerned the geo- 

S of ^^ance: “Your 

T- ‘‘“o^od the degree of matu- 

educationalnceds-^whichl™ °f priorities in 

most siviftiv? .r . f‘*o'^o'®'^‘>smostprogressneeded, 
plailiSy 4at “tl ”g“od most 

at theZ” 1 7“ eflForts should be at the base and 

in reaLg anfm^iT^f' f”'’ °° W training 

(2)eachn!tion’senco^g^e^” population and 

tion, in the form of instihife , °f 'o™® particular specializa- 
each system “th qX “ d to endow 

that “what is reallv nn^ pnde. It followed from this 
secondary educatim.-^TteXied^ over-emphasis on 
Nigmia was heard from. A Ja^d^S Ee^rared 
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7ier rouuhy s needs: "In Africa, at least the part I come from, 
we have a certain amount of primary education. But when 
these children finish schooling, at the ages of eleven or 
t\ve]vc, we find them a floating population not really quali- 
fied to do anything— including getting employment. So the 
fact is tliat we need secondaiy education perhaps most of 
all.” 

As for the related issue of the education of an elite— of 
professional, govemmentil, and technical leadership— the 
wants and needs here, too, varied %videly. Both latin Amer- 
ican and African voices were raised to recognize, often to 
emphasize, the need for their societies and economies to be 
spurred, by such leadership, toward the expansion that would 
broaden opportunity for Yet India’s Lakshmi N. Menon 
sharply dismissed as alien to democracy such preoccupation 
with an elite’s training. It is probably not unfair to say that 
the training of India’s civil service and bureaucracy, already 
accomplished in decades past, allowed an Indian a luxury no 
African could afford. 

The threads of diversity thus wove the pattern. 

The pattern as a whole, however, was a plea. 

It was a plea to men and women of all nations to summon 
their wits and their energies, their capacity for comprehend- 
ing and their capacity for giving, to devise ways to allay the 
world s second greatest hunger-the hunger hr knowledge. 
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Editor’s Note to Part II 
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Schwarzhaupt focuses on the division of the world and the 
values that Western civilization must strive to save in a 
mortal struggle- From Greece, Ketty A. Stassinopoulou per- 
ceives the forces of “communication” pulling the world to- 
gether and envisions a mosfltc of infinitely varied, yet basically 
harmonious, parts— a kind of “city of the world,” recalling the 
Aristotelian vision, glimpsed from the height of purposes that 
must stir the whole family as one. 

Finally, two citizens of the Middle East— Lebanon’s Salwa 
C. Nassar and Iran’s Parvin Birjandi— speak of the heart of 
the educational matter. For they talk of the individual, his 
hope and his capacity for growth, creativity, and dignity. 



1. The Social Revolution 
in Nigeria 


ADUKE MOORE 

f NICEUIA ] 


T/te Heritage tyf the Past 


X iiE FAAfiLY is the center of the sociaJ and economic or- 
ganization of life in Nigeria. To understand the present 
development of the country and its educational needs, it is 
essentia] to learn something of the structure of that organiza- 
tion, which existed in Nigeria and, indeed, in the greater part 
of West Africa before the advent of European influences. 

The family consisted of husband and wife or wives \vith 
their children, commonly forming a close economic unit. But 
the word “family” was used in a much wider sense than that 
generally accepted in Europe; it consisted of a child, his 
father and mother, and his mother and fathers brothers and 
sisters. The child would often refer to the latter as “fathers” 
and "mothers” instead of "uncles” and "aunts,” and his 
cousins were regarded as his brothers and sisters. In a wider 
sense all members of the same generation within a group of 
relations or within a village group were regarded as relations 
who called each other "brothers’* and “sisters.” Because of 
these strong ties with the place of birth and the place in 
which the “extended” family Kved, Africans, when they re- 

35 
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ferred to their home, meant not the house in which they 
lived but their family’s place of origin— even if they them- 
selves were not bom there. 

There was therefore a strong sense of community, and 
^e individual was educated by his family to realize his 
duties and responsibilities to his society. 

To imderstand the social organization, the morals, the 
economic and religious concepts of a village or a clan, we 
must realize ^at the concept of the community embraced 
not on y the living but also the dead and the future genera- 
Uons The land never belonged to an individual and could 
no e enated, for it was handed down by the ancestors 
who were considered the real owners, the present holders 
emg trustees who had to transmit it undamaged to the 
fature generation. The whole existence from bira to death 
w^considered in a series of associations. 

Subject to that of the com- 
of the^clan Tif tvithin those close ties 

sons who rn * well-established line between per- 

th“e of this 

in the Western ^ distinction as is known 

“ons o7afe ™ 7 ' ‘o the organixa- 

tvith the msSt St''p™pirof"'rt 

through similar ^ group went 

respect for each thereby developed mutual 

erip of L i I oooeptance of the lead- 
enabling the comi^Lw 1 ^o™ 

son’s parUcular taleni ^ i* '’ooognize the value of each per- 
-uiL s:ht e 0 ^. “ P'-o in the cl- 
one. From cSo^ to integrated 

dividual’s and the comm., P’’^*®® “f the in- 

And each member had hLFr***^ ordered and defined. 

had his duties to perform and his respon- 
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sibilities to bear— in cbildhood, in adolescence, and in adult- 

hood. ,, 

Though there was no "book” education in the old society, 
tlie form of education given was suited to the needs of the 
community, and this is stffl the case in many places m 
Africa today. Many men and women who have never been 
to school, or in contact with Europeans show snch tactful 
and dignied behavior-and so much wisdom and refinem 
-that Uiey are. in die broader sense of the word, weU edm 
cated. The education of young chfldren ^ 

much in the hands of the women in the 
characterized by its leniency. The chdd was often kft don 
with his playmates and was 

gradually among his osvn she 

foUowed his mother and assisted m t 

was doing. Thus in the ktdness and 

life in which he grew up. uamoered by social dis- 

thoughtfulness of relatives and P 

abilities, he learned that the f X ‘b?n , “spoiled” 

to serve the community. on proper be- 

child was a rare thmg. P played were 

havior and 5"*P«^ ‘X^ltiUes', and to this way children 
often imitations of adult activ , gnd 

grew up accustomed earlier age than that of 

more serious education jj, eir help sooner, 

the boys, for the and intense education be- 

During riles. Both boys and girls passed 

gan, often through mitiaUon die 

Lugh this. The most 'X d t bTchildbeartog. For this 
life of the clan was ““^"Xg instructions from the 

she was prepared ^^^odier. about se-xua! and mater- 

older women, often h ■ r w aa^ 
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or tribe. While the boy was being given an intense physical 
education, he was also brought into close contact with the 
past history of the clan, which had been handed down by 
im Mcestors, and with the beliefs and customs which were 
the keys to it. 

The vital idea in all this education was that the existence 
ot the clan depended on the perpetuation of this inheritance. 
Uoth boys and girls were taught to become willing members 
of the community and to learn to serve the clan. Self-control, 
reverence for the old, the interest of the clan-these were 
supreme criteria. The boy gained in his tum-not only 
by leanung tribal customs and taboos, farming methods and 
ditional crafts, but also by feeling himself a well-protected 

and digl^ity.™^™ possessing pride 

PoKoms were related to and re- 

economv Id ® subsistence 

economy, and to a great extent this is still tine today. The 

to Sa^in'^m- “it ‘'f ’t"'* h- 0^ her oZ part 

aee oTten of?.® f ^iten by the 

land on which S'™" ? P‘“« 


land on wTn'nii t u- ^ was given a small piece of 
to toe_family storef rmiahiT 


) thp fsTTi.'lxr c* TT Wiu^s as ms contnbution 

or baswliof ™Sl>t also learn the art of weaving 
le farm season. The wife also helped on 


the farm anH ai, ihe wife also helped on 

leaving her husbaTd tfd“7“ f'v'^" ‘’““y 

farm. Seldom did the fanVI I’®'*™'" chores of the 

wife with their children m' ^ “n consist only of a man and 
often a sign of wealth "d* ""“y ™''CS“' 

totiilhero^ m-eT! ? '^“'y “f each one 

lo^f her husband “”“hute to the feed- 

him L anrL°^ ‘f ‘'’'= “ 

a piece of lai!d to fai^"u?it ®“h family was given 

land would not be taken from rh ‘''®Jh"’‘'y died out, this 
token from them. They were not allowed 
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to sell it or part with it in any way, as it was given to *em 
to farm for the benefit of the continuing family. Land, to 
the African, was not a valuable object to be exchanged for 
other things: It was the resting place of his ancestors and the 
inheritance of his children. So the clan was, and sUU 
averse to selling any of its land. This has meant contmmty 
of orvnership but also considerable inflexibility m dealing 
with land-a rigidity that has perhaps contributed to dowmg 
the economic development of the country. 
are rarelv anxious to invest large sums of money for develop- 
mlt of aS on which they do not have complete owner- 
ship or at least a long lease. 

The Impact of the New 

. - Africa was not the first invasion. 
The European myasion of "nra x 

and it would be inaccurate y Europe, 

complete isolation before i m 

In early times But their social, cultural. 

Africa, and some eveii 5"“'“ ^ j die interior of 

political, and economic mflu interruptions 

Lica ordy in very thm ^limilate what 

as to leave sufficient time for th p 

was congenial to diernmd^t^J^^^^^ traditional life 

culture then enriched Breaking away from the old. 

and did not „ „ere assLuated and became 

In fact, the foreign nnmigrants we 

part of the tribe or dm. the last 

The invasion °f * / nipletely different natee. 

century, however, was rf a B. small numbers 

Whereas *0 trajlc” Europeans came in 

and were assimila • They were not, at tha » 

nlbers and at closer of the countnes: 

interested in c“^ed and claimed the right to pre- 
they conquered or 
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logical change proceeds, the position of women is boimd to 
be ever more deeply affected. The growth of rural schools, 
for example, removes from their mothers the full-time care 
of children of school age. This is a problem which the com- 
munity-development planners and administrators will have 
to examine very carefully. The transformation of society to 
meet its changing environment calls for education in the 
most wde and deep sense. There is, moreover, evidence that 
—particularly with regard to attitudes toward non-group mem- 
bers-women are more conservative than men. In Nigeria, for 
examp e, the crossing of group hnes, through intermarriage, 
has been resisted more by the older women than by their 
me^olk. But as education spreads in Nigeria~and especially 
as lugher education is acquired outside the immediate reach 
hold ^^be^* pressure can be organized— the tribal 

in ^nffi ^ urban areas women are now working 

factories as well as following theff 
Thev If 1? o^vn account 

theediipat- ^ j means to continue to contribute to 

Wo t "’1’'’*'= ‘^“ding has allowed 

the voiintr nearly enough jobs in the towns for 

left ^school ‘I'ey have 

they wiforh^M”® “‘^’’^ted in the land, and 

special sldUs. Tte fa'a me requiring 

education is, of course, U 

We Rofe of education 

p.- » 
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"T P™'**“S 0' 50 por cent of the 

_, nattonal income. After agricnltere, the related service in- 
' austries account for the largest male employment-inchd- 
g such occupations as drivers, stewards, other domestic 
^ workers, dock workers, miners, and quany workers. The 
reason for the large number employed in service industries 
« probably due to the production of cash crops, both for 
■■ home and foreign marhets, by thousands of small peasants 
requiring a vast marheting organization. The distribution 
• of consumer goods on whicii, with the introduction of money 
economy, the peasant spends his surplus cash, necessitates a 
' system that can speedily take these goods to the market 

" village. With this clear paramountcy of fanning and trading 

activities in Nigeria, industiy is not yet a major contributing 
factor to the national income— even though, as in most de- 
veloping countries, the word “indlustrialization*' is a magic 
one. 

With the realization that Nigeria's economy is of this 
nature, it is apparent that one of the main problems is the 
intensified education of the people looking toward greater 
improvement in farming methods. This, in turn, can quicken 
the pace of industrialization. None of this itself, of course, 
will solve the problem of the disintegration of both the old 
tradition and the security of the clan or tribe. This, I feel, 
can only be achieved tlirough education in the broadest 
sense. 

Modem education was first brought to Africa mainly by 
the missionaries. To be able to teach the Gospel to the 
people they had to introduce, as a matter of expediency, a 
Lrtain restricted amount of learning. The object, however, 
was to produce clergy to preach the Gospei and wm ad- 
' ts* It was not a planned education system to meet the 
the oeople. Rather, somewhat the contrary; In most 
^ .j. was designed for the destruction of the tradi* 

SuTcdture of the people. And this to a largo extent h- 
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caused the African to develop an inferiority complex about 
his own traditions— without having acquired anything sub- 
stantial to replace them. 

Later, government and commercial enterprises took an in- 
terest in the education of the Africans, but again this education 
was geared to meet specific needs (clerks, interpreters, book- 
keepers, etc.), and there was no systematic modem education 
devised to serve the community. All education thus was 
toward the introduction of an alien religion and an alien 
commerce. It had an unsettling effect on the old society, as 
the whole tendency was to despise and ignore the culture 
of the people and to give preference to the alien one. The 
result was that the young people tended to leave fanning to 
become clerks in simple irmtaUon of their European masters. 

educator who approaches the civilization of a country 
with r^ect will take care that that civilization is incor- 
porated in the education of the children and that they are 
tramed to respect and love it. For the fundamental objective 
ot education in modem times is to enable a community to 
comprehend, and even anticipate, changes in its environ- 
ment and to make the necessary adjustment in order to 
survive in it The concepts of the good citizen, the just man, 
e evo e parent— all are fundamentally concerned with 
toe ^val of communiUes or societies. But in periods of 
q«alities are clearly not 
to edncation must strive 

neree- ability to think-OT perhaps even better to 

pjcmoe-m toe sense that one should be able to see valid 

rfed HmVu, edn^ition in 

Fre^cW,V™Tf“^ presentaUons of the European image. 
Si “ Enghsh-spealdng Africans were 

Sot LI “ absorbing toe records of 

tnnmphs, the hero.es and history, of their respecUve metro- 
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pohtan “mother countries.” UntU recent times (the school 
books ore some^r^t better now) nothing was taught about 
ae avihzation of Egypt, Samaria, China, or Latin America 
Ihe effect of this was to destroy the Africans respect for 
hJS past, the belief in his abUities, and therefore confidence 
in himself. 


Interdependence among peopJes and cultures requires, 
perhaps first and foremost, self-reject and self-confidence.’ 
Education in Africa therefore has the special task of restor- 
ing these vitally essential qualities. And the future of edu- 
cation will therefore involve a complete revision of cur- 
riculums and teaching techniques devised by Africans for 
themselves. 

In all economic and social development, the improvement 
of the human material—its competence and efficiency in mak- 
ing the most of the community resources— is the supreme 
and fint task. In Western European countries, where educa- 
tion is rather taken for granted, tremendous emphasis has 
been placed on material capital assets. Hence, until recently, 
the ciy was for more and more capital for developing coun- 
tries. The recoveiy of Germany, however, after the virtually 
total destruction of her material capital assets, has demon- 
strated that the true essentials are human— knowledge and 


skill and self-confidence. 

In the African traditional system the rich man was under 
obligation to give freely to assist (he poorer members of his 
family or his clan or even his tribe. This, combined with the 
fierce search for knowledge, meant that a great deal of his 
resources went into financing the education of his family or 
tribe directly and indirectly, through group contriburions. 
Thus was financed a great deal of primary education which 
the state could not until recent times provide. 

Today the crucial importance of education in the develop- 
ment of Nigeria is not being neglected. This is 
onstrated by the Commission on Post-Secondary and Higher 
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Education, set up under the chairmanship of Sir Eric Ashby. 
The commission s report has recently been published. Here 
briefly are some of its recommendations: 

1. Nigerian education should for ten years or so become 
an international enterprise, since there is a great shortage of 
qualified teachers. A loan and education aid program should 
be set up on an international basis so that young teachers 
from all over the world will come to Nigeria on short con- 
tract to man the classrooms. 

2. There is most urgent need for more secondary schools, 
so diat the number entering secondary sdiool will be in- 
creased threefold. National high schools should be estab- 
lished all over the federation, and they should begin as sixth 
forms, the lower classes to be added as teachers become 
available. Eight training colleges are needed to give a two- 
year course leading to Grade I certificates enabling the holder 
to teach in primary schools. 

3. technical institutes existing are far too smalL They 
should be expanded so that at least tweniy-five hundred 
yomgpeople a year can be qualified as technicians. 

4. The agricultural institutes should be on the same level 
and scale as the technical institutes. 

5. •aere are two universiaes in Nigeria. Two more should 

^ ^ away. One of these should be for people who 

^e already in jobs and have, through lack of opportunity, 
been unable to study before. Classed would be bdd in the 
vemngs, an egrees would also be offered to people who 
e prepared to take university courses by coirespradence. 

The Nature of Our Interdependent World 

tniihun of uaBoual independence is the idea of 

al respect on the international level. This rests on 
^ of all nadons, whether 

o or of science or of philosophy or even of 
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war. It is true that today the history of ^ca is betog 
cradually and literally unearthed and brought to hght. But 
to is not enough. The generations of Africans rom n^ on 
must he able to add an increasing measure of their own to 
the stream of international achievements. Tbs means that 
to/m^he able confidently to take f e worH pod 

of Lowledge and aehievements-and add to rt with then 

°"?h“rehUoX ^^^rof bor^ope:;: 

there must be a measure _^pntance of international 

image.” b not of form. For all peoples 

definitions of standards but not l 

must have freedom “ ® t, Ureir own. Perhaps 

tions. that can be seen to Africans must continue 

the field of art is the ^ djjUnctly their own-con- 

to produce works of art naturaUy re- 
forming to international nevertheless giving clear 

fleeting the trends of “ | the ideas of other 

resistance to the short, the temptation to 

nations and peoples no J claims to lastmg 

imitate. They <^“7 of other nations. 

achievement on an interdependent world 

The key to 5"'==“*/“'. „ooreciation-built on dehb- 

is understanding-^d 'O' ffya no longer be left to 

erate education. The P™ decisions. 

the operation of chance obliged to 

madiusXmselves^th^-tf Hnd of adj^t- 

One illustration will sulii ^ (em governments rep 
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peoples of these underdeveloped countries made, though not 
consciously, in order to assist die peoples of the developed 
countries were ignored or concealed— except for a number 
of critics regarded often as cranks of one sort or another. 
Now that the people of the developed coimtries are being 
asked to make greater and greater sacrifices to assist de- 
veloping countries, it is difficult to justify the size of aid 
by pointing to the benefits they had received from these 
developing countries— without substantial revision of the 
picture as it had been painted in the past. 

This does not mean that people of the developing countries 
are not appreciative of the aid given to them. It merely 
means that full recognition of what they had themselves 
done before would make acceptance of such aid more honor- 
able and dignified. Even more, it means that the peoples of 
the more developed countries must not be tempted to regard 
peoples^ of developing countries as inferiors or "country 
cousms. Such temptations— and misunderstandings— would 
hardly have arisen had the doors of education been fully 
opened to their less fortunate brothers, and if they them- 
selves had been educated to appreciate the contributions of 
• countries. In short, a serious sense of equality 

IS absolutely essential for international living today. 

ma y, I e ‘eve that one of the most important require- 
ments-for any nation to parUcipate fully and confidently in 
f rt ^mmunity— is a restored and renewed apprecia- 

n o ones own past and hence a belief in one’s ability to 
produce at standards internationally accepted and respected. 

nnV Africans a certain amount of re- 

entation toward their own history. There is at present in 
N.gena one group, the Historical Society, which has this 

Another group, 

• • Society, is mainly concerned \vith ex- 

ammmg 4e mder international scene. The IntemaUonal 
Womens Society is aiming at a better understanding of each 
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country’s social problems. These societies illustrate the ways 
in which the problems can be met. 

Beyond this, our leaders— not merely the most prominent 
ones, but everyone to whom others look for guidance in 
matters beyond their experience— need to develop a kind of 
“sociological imagination.” Hiey must learn to be able to 
stand back from their immediate environment and to ap- 
preciate and encourage the process of change as it unfolds. 

To this process, we are, in our day, committed. It re- 
mains to us to see Aat it proves, not destructive, but creative. 



2. The Seething Division 
in South Africa 

MARGARET BALLINGER 

[ SOUTH AFRICA ] 


T. 


^ Lo LtVE ANYWHERE IN AFRICA IS not Onlv tO be COH- 
SCIOM of a changing world; it is to be in the very midst of it 
To live m South Africa, as I do, is not only to be in the midst 
of change but to be met every day with the problems and the 
challenges that the new world emerging around us throws up. 
It IS also to be the immediate victims of the almost frenzied 
empo o c 3iige which leaves litlJe opportunity to achieve 
methmg of the perspective and the emotional detachment 

the nMv f conditions of reasoned judgment and 

the only safe gmdes to reasonable adjustment. 

Here we ^ ^ imcroeo™ of the world as we know it. 
everv sihieH™ r? ^ ‘^™cstic form every relationship and 
TZTT"" c *e spirit 

L too wh®r“ toemational affairs. South Zca 

rrfdi a ^nsiderable affinities, it is true, 

hra irles of conflict ris- 

tional memories^Tt'h^’ ^ own train of highly emo- 
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ferences, aggravating their divisive force. Above aU it has a 
strongly enteenched tradition of privilege which lends pecu - 
£ sfjificance to ail the other “es. AU polmcd 
nower and all economic power rest m the hands of a sm^ 
Lotion of the popnlaUon: some three milUon whites w o 
W consistently refnsed to shine it with the twelve milhon 
who differ from them in racid character. 

Tlius we have haves and bave-noU, - 

perialists and subject P^°P of condition and 

more “a ““'oStlatSl^ mSiTai^ thl Privilege 
status and “X aPf™ because those who 

tfxss .. ••WfsSb" fsjs; 
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uphold them. In support of their argument in this regard, 
they point to the happenings around us both in Africa gen- 
erally and in our own commimity— and not without effect. 

The weak link in their argument is, I believe, the time 
factor. Not all white South Africans believe in the superiority 
of the white race or share the vierv that the challenge of 
destmy to the white man in Africa is to help to maintain a 
white coi^unity. Not aU by any means would endorse the 
Gnus 0 r. Malans letter to an American correspondent 
about the moral foundaUon of apartheid, suggesting that 
essential difference between black and 
white that makes it impossible for them to live peaceably 
together. A great majority, however, would find themselves 
‘J>at it ivill take generations 
Ld uuderstand both the poliUcal 

SL*of techniques upon which the modem 

to the “sunerin'^'^ at]_argumrat, in practice, comes very close 
to tne supenor race attitude. ^ 

k ^ *“ “to these attitudes 

alarming in this 

not faced with'^e pe^SirS,^’""^ 

the slivhtpsi „ ^ ^nhar challenge of our society, under 

S3ua ^^“0 prejui-ces as 

“erely ™ °ften. I doUt mean 

VVe hive witnessed domestic situation. 

England. And I have tecently in 

staggered to discover fh'** ®on m Australia, where I was 
raised its head there. ° which color prejudice has 

pel^ofS: wo“ld t^^ 

standably sensitive about ^8% ^d >mder- 

part economically insecure which T 
sensiUvity. For those of us 4ho h*!- aggravates their 

y tnose ot us who beheve that personal freedom 
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is the essential condition of the good life, it is important that 
the balance of power in the modem world should be in our 
favor. As yet, most of these emerging nations are uncom- 
mitted. We must do what we can to insure that eventually 
tliey support our conception of the principles upon which 
society should be based. 

Surely this is where education must and ^ 

education for all their p6°P*® oninion as to where the 

There can be some “fS On the basis of 

emphasis in such education s emphasis 

my Vrience to So^^ ^end^, 

on the conquest of Uhteracy 'leveling up. And 

levels-as the , provide the technical cduca- 

thereafter must come a drwe p ^ ^ p^r^e 

tion vital to modem in u university education, not 

less stress on the humediate n'^ oj J ^ 

because I think It IS ummporta 

perience _u,er^ection of our educabonal 

heater sympathy than remind you of the ac- 

Led. And in this 'Xh has already resulted m 

tion under *e Colombo Plan whi^ ^ international home 


tion under the iwme of an imcA.- , ^ 

J„£ .1 m 
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developed industrial community. We have practically no 
technical training for Africans at all. The great gap in this 
regard is particularly noticeahle in the field of agriculture. It 
is not surprising that we have no such technical education, for 
the simple reason that color bars prevent South Africans from 
skills. The whole of our agriculture is based 
on Africans who are obviously extremely inefficient, and I 
h^e wondered for many years why we have not applied our- 
selves to the problem of raising our agricultural level, which 
IS ^obWous problem for eveiy emerging country. 

The situation in South Africa has turned up some other 
pom wo noting. For one thing, it has raised the question 
emerging nations. This question has arisen, 
ic ^ of the stTess that our government 

Envliclf A ^ vernacular— which means neither 

be goveniment has been insistent that this should 

inheritanee. Lt, signif- 

,^E"g5:rd““E“ “■ f"-™ “ 
jow ta. E.. ire 

» “‘“S' .0 Sd.ll jVMa 

teacher must be^ble fo V ® ^ 

undershmd it. musTL ™ 

and to leam: tolerance of ^ere^estrou'^ 

ences or opinion, government 
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by discussion luid persuasion rather than by authonty and 
compulsion. We can relate economic and technical progress 
to these poliUcal values only by noting that a rismg stands 
of living can help to remove some sources of abrasive atti- 
tudes in personal and poliUcal relaUomhips. 

Beyond tUs, respect for 

ciples upon wWch democraUc practices me based-mmb I 
beheve L demonstrated and stimulated by the more ^ y 

this last half-century. .mbinit have an hn- 

These chmgtog world faces 

mediate concern of eir ^ ^ mleinational 

them wth a domestic pro | -yys the problem 

one. and a Pf wif man- 

of mamtammg the P j^ning area of govern- 

aged economies and ^ sp development of the 

mental acUvities “ntmg® when they are days 

welfare state. In these Jd, of living, as they 

of full employment industrialized countiies-we 

have been in may of ^ ourselves, that the pnce 

have to be reminded ^ parUcularly conscom 
of freedom is “meiple-dmd I use the word 

of this because the Pncog^Uon of human values- 

“liberal” as simply showmg^^^ .j jhowmg all 


of 


..mply showing ing-orandi^rslowhig all 
has been a slow P>»‘ “ Stored by the acUviUes of a 
signs, even now^ o^^ „f it, own.^__ ^,0. 


signs, even now. of bemgOT ^^^^^ 

eLmment with very "S” onds for behevmg t— 
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than to practice. People must still, quite clearly, work to live, 
and education has inevitably be«)me largely vocational. And 
my own views are probably colored by the conditions in my 
own country, where government exercises an ever tightening 
control over education, and there are great pressures on 
every level to give education a specific stamp. 

Under such pressures the maintenance and spread of 
uman values has, it seems to me, become increasingly the 
function of organizations outside the classroom; and I believe 
t at It will probably have to go on being so, at least with us. 
^ere are a number of instituUons and organizations that are 
to fit themselves into this gap and to fill it. Among 
them are organizaUons of students, especially with inter- 
”■ of univeiities not al- 

>nu!tixacial, and parent 
Groups 
^^0 *0 sense of 

a specinc right to maintain. 

^ ‘ho 

his communht '’'™ ^“P°“'hility to himself and to 

lieadoroTrt^' ’’ h foo' ^f^ongly, particular ob- 

Sues-™a?,L it is^ital-for all 

those societies tha^cl enhanced the quality of 

their freedom! P"'^o themselves on 

munity of aU wind'd 'onl^ 

and dynamic faith m ti. j ^ "'o ®how a positive 

which^We ^o do^hf-" oivilization-about 

that all people nomattp *h ‘^“.'fo^tiny is surely to show 
or creed can "live tnv ih"^ differences of race, color, 

respect harmony, and mutual 



3. The Quesf for 
fhe Whole Mon 


BEGUM ANWAR C. AHMED 

f PAKISTAN ] 


ir HAS BEEN SAID by a famous poet of my country that 
the meaning and purpose of education is to enable man to 
live a good life. Education, according to him, is a dynamic 
process which must sustain, as well as challenge, Immvledge. 

The question is; What is the good life? The prophets and 
the philosophers in the past have defined it in moral terms. 
Several of ^em, however, accepted as part of the order of 
nature the pover^, hunger, and disease that have been the 
lot of man. 

Modem times are characterized by a determined effort to 
understand the forces of nature in order to control them and 
use them to serve man’s purposes. The accelerating process of 
science and technology has opened up vast possibilities for 
good or evil. But if the right choice is made— and, indeed, it 
must be made if humanity is to survive— the elimination of 
hunger and disease from all the world has now become a 
practical proposition, rather than a visionary s dream. The 
people everywhere are awakening to the expectation that 
poverty and ignorance can be banished from the face of the 
earth, and that it can happen soon— in their own lifetimes. 
Today all countries in the world, whatever their state of 
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development, are endeavoring to move ahead with all pos- 
sible speed. Powerful political and psychological pressures 
are building up behind man’s insistence on a better life. 

is true in developed as well as underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Everywhere it is understood that social and economic 
development depends on the acquisition of knowledge and 
skills, which are the products of education and which alone 
provide the base for the determination of social patterns and 
econonuo growth. In the developed countries education has 
adapted itself to the need of producing the requisite knowl- 
edge and skills. The underdeveloped countries must build 
upon the saine foundation. With so little done and so much 
to do, tins IS m some ways our most difficult problem. We are 
just begm^g to teach our teachers. 

‘'f ^^O^here brought great, and some- 
Tto was true of the Industrial 
S fr. ^ Ttis is true of Russia and 

The social changes are inevitable, 

hone fh ^ newly emerging nations must 

‘o -ooit fteVansition and 
Ecn?n ■ „ froodom. 

m^rwcA r '“‘ierdeveloped countries 

aU huI^^Te feed tZ 

ranee anfl lounger, disease, poverty, igno- 

narions have re- 
peal and^ ‘^oi'enge and have offered tech- 

pe?ple“?t£ wK .g«»orously to liberate the 

economic 

type of intemaHnn*,! ^ ^ /uU significance of this new 
omized Some d i ^ “P^sabon is still insufficiently rec- 

iSrivTomerf.T ““>0 give 

interests of anoler 

laSppr^ -“^g -tions show a 

cient fe^^ and 
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sins of Other Umes tmd phces are visited upon a guilUess 

^TducTaon must stimulate universal awareness of *e tote^ 
deoendence of all economic and social groups, md of ail 
Sons to thl modem world. The cult of nalional.m “mt 
nromessively give way to intemaUonalism. Nottog that hap- 

S' - p— “ 

anticipate the problems o e u 

I would like to here a htUe^^ 

problems most underUe true mutual coopera- 

matter of the spmt that ^ substance, when 

tion. The manner can mat „j,gived. This aid must be 

aid between nations is giv j understanding- 

given with sympathy, with reject tmo die 

L as a coin to a cot tries have to make a 

clear what I mean. No‘ «> >'’ « j c^^ed him what he was 
something on a piece <>f his coUege. and the re- 
doing. He said there was “> °<=h ^ ^jcre harm- 

feet of the debate was: Is the j him if he were 

d.e unwed mother^ 4a ^ ergumeut? O 

and so on. Ano o 
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intend to speak of democracy as a form of government, and 
I will speak abont freedom of association, equality of op- 
portunity, social security, the status of women, and I shall 
then go on to talk finally of the welfare state.” 

I said to my son; “The things you mentioned first, in ease 
somebody refers to them, are as alien to Western culture as 
they are to ours. They are the by-products of technology. 
^ other things are what Western culture really stand 
for. But I said to myself; I wonder how many other yoimg 
people in Pakistan have this conception of Western culture? 
And how many young people in the West have any idea of 
om culture? My sou at least knows that behind the ugly 
tlungs on the Western scene there are the finer ideals. Do 
tte people in the West know that behind the flies, behind the 
dmt, behind the tattered clothes of the East, we are a people 
ako with a deep culture and a sense of values? Do they know 
ot the patient woman who, having become a widow at the 

again, because she 

feels that her duty is now to her chUdren? Do they know of 
tte young m^ who, from the age of eighteen, begL to earn 
^ Iwmg and continues till he is an old man, but does not 

life himself? ““ifortable, before he begins to enjoy 

seriom vd,r ^1°" J-as its own 

understood-if Aer™ sympathetically 

S-rre w*o IT 3udonai^^a^ wThVe 

gre.changeshrr^rSn:d^« aU the 

untr^eSd ” stress and strain. In the 

rosdy from 'abor must be drawn 

work are unknoivn to a?.!-.*^® ® disciplines of factory 

ment easy and t make adjust- 


is imperative 
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that extension work in rural communities be so devised as to 
inculcate the higher disciplines of perfonnance. 

Again, industrializaUon brings many changes ” 
hire of the famUy. CommuniUes living under the jomt o 
SLded family system lead a sheltered existence: the in- 

system, yo™? ^^^^ting problems of modem living. 

Ed^L^must be so <fesi^ed ^ to h-e the maximum 

relevance to these, the P™'’'™ ’ example, and 

I look back on our society m *0 S.e fe- 

recall how the daughter-m-la , y » ^ g 

band’s family, ^ ‘Ther’in^l" hoevir ivas in charge of 
woman-wi* the '“"^.^ibUity. Yet it had been m- 

the famUy, '’f * jea^ to be obedient ivives, to be 
stiUed in us from buth to j that even 

good mothers, to make "a a kind of maturiQ-. 

when we married vety yo ^ responsibility for the 

Today it aU seems detent X ,„aay we are 

family does fall on the yoMg mame J 

TcCu^a^ of “5“rJi“Sr:1hStu ^dermine spmt- 
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satisfaction of his basic needs of food, clothing, and shelter. 
This is all to the good, but it is at the same time necessary 
that the greater physical and mental leisure, which comes 
from freedom from this elemental struggle, is used to best 
advantap. Therefore, it is necessary that man’s intellectual 
and spiritual growth keep pace with his material progress, so 
that he is enabled to develop those values that will insure 
the good and the happiness of humanity. 

Here we must go back to the prophets and the philoso- 
phers. It must be the function of education to inform the 
j ^ ^ mind of man; to produce 

the sMed man, the cultivated man, the free man, the good 

man-mdeed, the whole man. 



4. The Quest for 
the Healthy Man 

EAJKUARI AMRIT ICAITR 
f INDIA J 


■ I E LIVE in a dynamic world that has changed almost 
beyond recognition within the last decade. Whole continents 
have awakened from an age-long slumber, as it were. New 
values and new outlooks have emerged, and continue to 
emerge, by reason of this awakening, and also because of the 
amazing scientific discoveries which have conquered old 
geographical barriers and have made the world into what it 
is today— a really small place. 

It is a tragedy too deep for tears that even while all of us 
want peace and are convinced that war offers no solution to 
any problem, we still live under the shadow of conflict. Ihe 
greatest thing, therefore, that challraiges us is to educate 
ourselves to banish from our hearts that psychology of fear 
which gives birth to mistrust and suspicion, and which, in 
turn, prompts us to arm ourselves with weapons of war in 
order to avoid war. Surely this is an absolute contradiction in 
terms. Moreover, this shadow throws one of the biggest ob- 
stacles in the way of economic development for the under- 
developed countries, as well as hmders the social advance- 
ment of all the countries of the world. 
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Americans live in a country that has resources in abundant 
measure; I come from a country struggling to give a bare 
minimum to its people. India has, however, a background of 
thousands of years of an ancient culture and civilization, 
which still dominate the lives of our masses. How long they 
will continue to do so— with the enormous impact that 
Western civilization has made and continues to make on the 
Orient— is difficult to foresee. 

At the same time I have no doubt in my mind that while 
we have an enormous amount to learn from the West, there 
are many things that perhaps the West may learn from us. 
The teaching of history in every country has never given a 
tair picture to the learner’s mind. Invariably there has been 
a tendency to place a point of view before the child that 
whatever his government or his country did was right. We 
have Aerefore-aU of us-to unlearn a great deal of what we 
were taught. 

iT" ourselves to know each other better 

comer of the globe has become easily 
accessible to all of us? Efforts should be made, I think, to 
wbetli* ree and far greater interchange of youth, 

hi ‘f it 

voung whn^ rou^ this type of interchange among the 

and race Th H man-made barriers of caste, creed, 

ask ourselres. ° “ something that we must 

prme7ZX*fr **1® been on 

So be“±ri“‘ in i^ -tirety 

tldayXorir"^" *-= nf Jifn ^ 

wonder white thltZe'il nrt * “ “untiy, and I 

IS not required eveiywhere. Is not 
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the academic side being neglected in favor of the administra- 
tive mth Jess and less contact behveen tJie teaclier and tie 
tauglit? In what we cal! a scienUfie age, is not too much stress 
being laid on the sciences and too little on the humanities? 

We have everywhere to face the problems of juvenile de- 
linquency and youth indiscipline and, further afield, of gen- 
eral mental ill health. What are the causes of these disturb- 
ances and affictions— except that we have ceased, as did our 
forefathers, to lay great enough emphasis on the moral and 
spiritual values of life? Educators everj^vhere have to con- 
sider how best to turn the thoughts of mankind away, always, 
from things temporal toward Aings eternal. 

The West has realized that we cannot afford to live in a 
world of haves and have-nots. And those of us who come 
from the East, where economic development has not been 
possible owing to circumstances beyond our control, are 
grateful for the help that we are today receiving in every 
sphere. And this help must continue in as great measure as 
possible, and always with no strings attached, because every- 
one has a right to put his own house in order in the way he 
tliinks best. But I would like here to draw attention to the 
fact that while economic development is being stressed all 
the time as the be-all and the end-all of the accepted goal of 
prosperity, little emphasis is laid, nationally or interna- 
tionally, on the development of the human being. 

There can be no true happiness, in my opinion, if the 
health of the community is below par and ff the members of 
that community are not educated. Millions of children on the 
great continents of Asia and Africa, and even further afield 
where primitive tribes still exist, do not have any oppor- 
tunities of education. Likewise, millions do not have enough 
to eat. Medical aid and relief not being available, all kinds o 
disease ravage these lands; environmental hygiene and sani- 
tation are nonexistent; a protected water supply is not avail- 
able; and until and unless such subhuman living conditions 
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are improved, there can be no economic or social develop- 
ment in the true sense of the term. If we want our children 
to learn, they must have healthy bodies and minds. If we 
want our farms and industrial labor to produce, they must 
have skills and, therefore, the education to acquire those 
skills. In a scientific age the youth of every country must have 
opportunities to acquire technological education. Frustra- 
tion, bom of lack of opportunities to learn and to serve, must 
be avoided at all costs, if we are to preserve the principles of 
a democratic way of life. 

I would therefore like us, who are assembled here, to raise 
our voices in support of much more money being made avail- 
able, both nationally and internationally, for the social 
services. 


We in India, as also in some other countries of the East, are 
sx^ering from the problem of overpopulation. This is some- 
thing that has to be faced and yet is very difficult to deal 
with. Tradition and custom die hard everywhere, particularly 
in a country where the women are uneducated. In addition to 


our poverty, we have outmoded social customs to overcome. 
For example, ours is a land of universal marriage and, alas, 
very early marriage. The responsibilities of parenthood are, 
as It were, ^st on our youth, regardless of whether the 
prospective ather is a wage earner or the prospective mother 
^ cluldbearing. In spite of what the government 

• ° no measure for family planning can bear any 

v^ible frmt for at least a generation or so. I have always been 
o ^ e opmion at in ad£tion to any chemical or mechanical 
evices that may be resorted to, the greater benefit wiU ac- 
Irom educating our men and women to agree to raise 
mjirna^ age of their sons and daughters, while also 
e uca ng e youth of our country to refuse to marry until 
and unless they are competent. materiaUy and moraUy, to 
A^f ■ ^ responsibility of the procreation of children. 

Asia, Afnca, and (nearer home to you here) Latin America 
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way of life— with its freedoms of speech, thought, and ac- 
tion-can be proved, in and by our own lives, superior. 

The via media, between the extreme right and extreme 
left, has to be followed. While the state has to be responsible 
to a large extent for the welfare of the people committed to 
its charge, it must in no wise arrogate to itself the power to 
eliminate voluntary endeavor. For voluntary endeavor carries 
within it the mor^ and spiritual urge to serve humanity in 
need. And this can never be replaced by governmental 
machinery, which by Its very nature has to be soulless. 

In this materialistic age I want the spirit of man, the 
divine spark in him, to be free to give and to create. I would 
therefore plead for money being made available by the 
United Nations with no strings attached, through voluntary 
international organizations such as the League of Red Cross 
^cieties and the International Conference of Social Work. 
Inese ^oups, through their national society members, can 
lielp voluntary endeavor in the countries concerned. 

^ In any event, to keep alive the flame of voluntary endeavor 
IS to my mind a duty that devolves for the greater part on 
my sex. we women prepared to take up so great a chal- 
T meet it, it will certainly be the biggest 

contribution that we can make toward world peace. 

In ^e ultimate analysis, if we pursue the right path and 
or or it, we should be able to move as rapidly as possible 
owaxd a world govemment. With that, all of the sums today 
^ both 

^ nel t f” help we 

can neglect only at our peril ^ 

^ Of tbe great 

of today. Arnold Toynbee, said to an American 

“cldh^ “bo in my heart 

'“d, “ansrver precisely the needs 

IrhtTh “ u" o “Se- His spWt rvill Ltinue to 
work m the world. Gandhi was not purely an Hindu in in- 
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spiration; he also drew on Christianity. In this sense, we 
may see the working together of these two great religious 
traditions, as mankind faces his crisis.” 

Have any of us the faith and courage to follow these 
techniques? 


5. The Economics 
of EducoHon 

ELBA GOMEZ del REY de KYBAL 

[ ARGENTINA ] 


T. 


i HE CONCERN of this paper is the interrelation of edu- 
cation and economic development. More specifically I am 
concmed with the educational needs of the Latin American 
untries m then struggle for economic growth-and with the 
responsibility that the national and international communi- 
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fie Organizadon of American Slates, the World Bank, etc.) 
pennits us to draw a number of conclusions. These include’ 
also an evaluation of the role of education and training in 
accelerating economic development. 

From the standpoint of economic development, three fac- 
tors are of basic importance: natural resources, physical 
capital, and human resources. It has been demonstrated that 
in the present stage of technology, noturoZ resources are not 
the determining factor in economic development: Countries 
like Switeerland, Holland, Denmark, and Norway have 
achieved a high level of development despite most meager 
endowment in such resources. And experience has proven 
that investment, though more directly related to economic 
development than to natural resources, varies greatly in its 
effectiveness. Venezuela is a good example of large invest- 
ments and Jagging developmrat The problem is not only to 
bring about an increase in the share of the national product 
devoted to investment as opposed to consumption; it is also 
to bring about a more desirable allocation of investment. And 
to make a full use of capital havestment, a qualified man- 
agerial, engineering, and labor force is necessary for the 
selection, operation, and maintenance of such investment. 
Thus the human element is not only the aim of economic 
activi^ but the most important factor in determining the 
level and composition of the underlying investment It fol- 
lows, then, that education and training are of primary im- 
portance not only from the subjective point of view of the 
individuals receiving such benefits but also from the stand- 
point of accelerating the economic growth of a nation or of 
a region. No investment is more productive than that in 


education and training. 

A few facts and figures can suffice to illustrate the nn- 
plications of this-and the magnitude of the educabOTal 
problem-in Latin America. The baric fact is that 15 million 
Latin American childrcn-that is abont haU of the school-age 
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population-lack schools. There are 48 million adult illiter- 
ates^ ^e total population of the twenty LaUn American 
republics is about 190 million, and, since it is growing faster 
than any other major area of the world, it is expected to 
reach the 320 million mark in 1980. Under these circum- 
stances al indices of growth must keep abreast of this popu- 
iahon explosion of nearly 3 per cent per year. Thus, although 
prima^ and secondary enrollment in Latin America in- 
creased 48 per cent between 1948 and 1957, the bulk of this 
mcrease was absorbed by the population increase. During 

^penod of time the school enrollment ratio increased from 
J0.2 to only 35.9. 
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to supplementing the necessaiy and inevitable presence of teacher 
and texthoolts with the more efficient use of modem methods for 
the mmmunication and dissemination of ideas. The tasks that 
teachers and professors should perform have to keep pace with 
every phase of educational demand. The absence of modem 
materi^ and techniques limits to an extraordinary extent, how- 
ever. the producdve capacity of teachers. Here is where broad 
perspectives open up for inter-Amen'can cooperation. 

In view of the shortage of means, both financial and 
hum^, reveral questions of method and procedure must be 
faced, mat strategy should be used to advance education in 
•Latin Amenca? 


Here are a few general but relevant thoughts: 

1. To what extent should educational resources be used 
I bdievr* eute rather than to reduce illiteracy? 
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mally this question is seldom examined, and in actual practice 
there is no way to obtain a precise answer. The fact is that 
many Latin Americans who have received costly technical 
traiidnv abroad cannot find a suitable occupation in *eir 
home countries. Many of them remain in the coun^ where 
they receive this specialized traiuiug-particularly the toned 
Staies. Otliers come to the United States to 
knowledBe already acquired in their own county. There are 
thousand® of Lathi American professionals «ho have im- 
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Stacies that the future Latin American Free Trade Area will 
have to tackle. 

6. What would be the single most effective use of Public 
Law 480 funds in the field of education? There is a shortage 
in Latin America of modem textbooks in Spanish or Por- 
tuguese, as well as of other reference material. A much 
larger number of technical books— especially of college text- 
books— should be translated and published at subsidized 
prices as a matter of first priority. 

In brief, if the national and international communities do 
not take bold and concerted action in the field of education 


to correlate the educational facilities with the need for 
economic development, the gap between industrialized coun- 
tries and underdeveloped countries will continue to increase. 
There is no greater urgency than taking action to reduce 
the gap in knowledge-^smce this quickly translates into an 
even greater gap in production and income. 

The crucial responsibilities here are both national and in- 
ternational. And education has a vital role to play in both 
the most developed and the least developed nations. 

In the underdeveloped areas the national communities 
emselves have all too frequently failed to make necessary 
efforts to accelerate economic development. Institutions and 
practices that are deterrents to growth are still too prevalent, 
and the environment is not sufficiently favorable to en- 
comage growth. And a paramount factor in this indispen- 
sable change in environment is the broadening of the educa- 
Uonal system and its better adaptation to the needs of the 
economies in process of development. This is a national 
responsibihty. 

On the international level, multilateral and bilateral aid 
progr^ have not attained the desired impact. The reasons 
ii^pd insufficient resources have been 

I,*® resources are ap- 

plied have been too numerous. And the methods and criteria 
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for selection of projects have not been the most wise and 
efiFective. This situation is true in every area where an evalua- 
tion of international or bilateral foreign aid has been made- 
including the educational field. What is now urgently needed 
is a revision of the scope and the methods of these programs. 

And all this points to an educational problem within the 
most economically developed nations. For they have gen- 
erally been too slow to see tire problems of the underde- 
veloped countries in all dieir ma^ftude. One reason for the 
inadequacy of multilateral and bilateral foreign aid has been 
the lack of knowledge of tire situation they sought to correct. 
Here rises a tremendous responsibih'ty for leaders in the 
educational field of the industrialized countries, and espe- 
cially of tlie countries providing foreign aid. The success of 
tlieir programs will depend, in great part, on their knowledge 
of the underdeveloped countries. And this knowledge can be 
acquired only through a system of education that teaches 
about other cultures and other nations, their problems and 
their languages, with far greater intensity— and insight— than 
have been sho\vn to date. 



6. Conscience and 
Coexistence 

ELISABETH SCHWARZHAUPT 

[ GERMANY ] 


Ix IS ONE of the basic facts of human life that we grow 
up and develop in isolation and differentiation from others, 
on the one hand, and in a state of social intercourse and give- 
and-take, on the other. Our approach to the stranger, to other 
kinds of people, is at once negative and positive. Both these 
elements are necessary for the individual to develop a per- 
sonality. 


of contrasts also exists between nations— 
more sharply and more overtly. In this field, besides mutual 
acceptance or rejection as between individual nations, there 
^ A ® between large groups of nations governed 

^ irected by various regimes and different ideologies. 

ere we have the problem with regard to that ambiguous 
word coexistence.” 

Today there is a tendency in the Western world toward 
grea er exibility of outlook— no longer to consider the nation 
^ I ^ exclusion of all else, but to be more conscious 
ot the larger communities of nations. This is true both on a 
1 I, T j ^ ^ terms of the world community as a 

thusi^m acceptance of others is not without en- 


78 
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This tendency springs from economic, political and hu- 
m^e, pra^atic and ideological sources. Such fusion of 
rational ^d emotional motives in political movements brings 
with It both opportunities and dangers. The opportunities 
arise from the stirring and strengthening of political and 
ethical forces among large and powerful sectors of the people. 
Thus, at the present time throughout the entire Western 
world, religious, ecclesiastic, and charitable motives are con- 
tributing to provide help for the nonindustrialized peoples of 
Asia and Africa— and that is a good thing. With regard to my 
own country, which at one time received so much help from 
others, I can only say that all its ethical forces should be at 
work to support the efforts to assist the developing countries. 
The more powerful and charitable these forces become, in 
relation to economic interests, the sooner an indispensable 
prerequisite in this area will be established— namely, the un- 
selffshness that respects the idiosyncrasies of others and their 
way of life, and hence does not presume, insist, or insinuate 
that our kind of existence (or our attitude to work, or death, 
or the opposite sex, or the stale) is the only right one. 

The danger in all this, on the other hand, is that the effects 
of any mistakes made are multiph'ed in proportion to the in- 
ternational implications of the poHtical decisions to be taken. 

A most particular risk is involved in the situation between 
the Communist and the noa*Communist countries. In the 
leading political circles on both sides, the readiness to estab- 
lish contacts— to be accessible for exchanges on both cultural 
and economic levels-springs from totally iMerent motives. 

And a particularly stril^g example of this is to be seen in 
sharply different construcUons put on the word •‘coe^tence.” 

As a technical expression of contemporary politics, the 
word and the notion are taken from tlie dictionary of com- 
munism. According to Leninist doctrine, the word denotes a 
passing phase in the era preceding Uie attainment of Com- 
munist world rule. For the Communists, a state of peaceful 
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coexistence signifies certain restrictions on the means used 
to arrive at the spread of Communist principles. But it does 
not mean the slightest relaxation in the aim of communism— 
for the Communists, the most perfect state of society— which 
is to achieve sole world domination. This is one of the ob- 
ligatory dogmas proclaimed in every Communist school and 
during training in all industrial enterprises. 

In the West the term “coexistence” has a different ideologi- 
cal background. Here it is applied by a society where toler- 
ance— the readiness to acknowledge other social and political 
forms— prevails. Whereas communism— regardless of the form 
of coexistence prevailing at the time— stipulates absolutely 
the standards of its social system to be applied both within 
its own country and in all other countries, the West is in- 
creasingly willing to give simply rehtive values to the stand- 
ards governing its system. This means, however, that, in our 
relations with the Communist power bloc, we are in danger 
of losing the healthy equilibrium between acceptance and re- 
jection of other national peculiarities. 

This problem takes on a certain urgency among the 
younger generation in the Western world, who have acquired 
a classical education in secondary schools. Their view of the 
world— discerning (contemporaneously) the diversity of na- 
tions bom of a variety of civilizations, and (retrospectively) 
the succession of historical eras and their myriad changes— 
enables them to see good and evfl, nefarious and enlightened 
forms of government existing simultaneously or consecu- 
tively. These young scholars are aware that forms of govern- 
ment vary among the nations according to the histoiy, stage 
of development, and character of the peoples concerned. 
They rightly realize that the Anglo-Saxon form of Western 
democracy cannot be prescribed for all peoples at all times. 

Moreover, they also come to perceive that dark ages of 
cruel tyranny often witness outstanding adiievements in, for 
instance, the fields of art and science. And this further en- 
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courages us in the West to exercise that laudable atUtude 
of tokrance, for the sake of the freedom of the “*vidual 
even toward such political systems as do not modify their 
use of power as much as we consider 

If I Ly refer briefly to recent history m Central Europe. 
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US. The guarantee against the abuse of state power is to be 
found in a law to which the holders of that state power are 
also subject The law can fulfill this function of impartiality 
only if, in itself, it contains an absolute standard. Both a posi- 
tivist legal doctrine and the historical and psychological rela- 
tively of nineteenth-century legal philosophy lead us into 
regions where we lose our way. 

It seems to me that only the Christian basis of our civiliza- 
tion— of which many of us are not consciously aware but 
which is nevertheless common to most of us— has enabled 
us so far to m a int a i n a sound balance between acceptance 
and rejection of other national traditions, creeds, cultures, 
and state systems. In this spirit and with this foundation, the 
idea of world community can be freed from illusion. In this 
^irit we can calmly face the disillusion that often afflicts all 
idealists working in international organizations, such as 
UNESCO and the United Nations, and the organizations 
of European cooperation. The conscience tha t rules them— 
^ have two aspects. It has to respect all citizens 

of different history, culture, and forms of government At the 
s^e time it has to uphold the special standard of the rights 
of aU peoples to live in Uberty under the rule of absolute 


I would appreciate your understanding why I have stressed 
ese two aspects of international cooperation. I came from 
a naUon of whose people one third is living under the rule of 
communism two thirds under the rule of Western democratic 
prmcip es. e have to face, with special urgency, the prob- 
lems of a community of men living under different forms of 
government and different ideologies. 



7 . Communicafion 
and Educafion 

KETTY A. STASSINOPOULOU 


[ CHEECE 3 


VUR CENTURV—tius turbuIent, amdous, too often tragic 
and cruel century, yet so full of adventure and creative im- 
agination— has been christened with many names. Because it 
has been so evidently many-sided, the names have varied 
vividly: the atomic century, the century of ^velfare, the 
century of man, the century of the machine, and so on. 
Frequently we have heard it called the century of communi- 
cations. And I should like to review some aspects of this con- 
cept of our age. 

Communication is not only a practical way of intercourse 
and exchange, important and vast in its achievement and 
implications. It is also and primarily a means of acquiring 
intellectual knowledge, and it can lead to understanding of 
the heart between individuals and groups. In Adventures of 
Ideas Alfred North Whitehead sees relations between human 
beings oscillating betwe«j "force and persuasion," and he 
adds that "the worth of men consists in their liabili^ to 
persuasion.” Their dependence on force, on the contrary, 
can destroy civilization. Now who could fail to see that, as 
communication has diversified and intensified contacts 
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among men, it has at the same time opened die routes for 
free persuasion for men from different regions, of different 
races, and of different occupations? 

Is not free persuasion the core of the philosophy and the 
purpose of the United Nations? “The creation of the world, 
said Plato, “is the victory of persuasion over force.” Could 
we hope that with the tremendous development of com- 
munications there might come the creation of a new world? 

The implication for education is, I believe, rather trans- 
parent. But notwithstanding its self-evidence, I think it must 
once more be stressed. Knowledge has too often been poured 
into the heads of the students, sometimes even imposed on 
them. The teacher in our day must use quite new methods. 
He must take the trouble to communicate— to explain, vividly 
illustrate, and earnestly persuade. We cannot instruct young 
people by the old signposts used by traditional education. 
We have to come nearer to them, rely mainly on discussion 
—and truly communicate. 

It is, I believe, evident that in our day humanity is facing 
needs and problems, in the cultural and political and social 
spheres, in quite a different way from that of a few decades 
ago. Even that quite recent period was stifled in pro- 
vincialism. Now winds, coming from the four points of the 
horizon, have opened wide the shutters that once closed 
the world from our view. The era of the parochial has sunk 
into the past. This is now the ecumenical era. And our in- 
terest is now pinning into the unknown, the unseen, the 
xmexplored. 

How does the teacher, then, make persuasive knowledge 
available to groups and individuals? My belief is that the 
scene we must use, the range of examples we should have 
at om: command, the images we should try to make vivid- 
all must be drawn from the whole world. We must strive 
to widen students horizons, ecumenically, as much as pos- 
sible. We must help youth not only to become alert and 
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cogni^t of knowledge on as universal a scale as is humanly 
possible, but also (and much more difficult) to be sensitive 
to feelings m their different shades in all the world. To 
aclueve tliis, the educator must possess openness, flexibility 
and vision. ^ ' 


Can we deny that if our curiosity of mind, our vision of 
the world and humanity, have tahen this ecumenical route, 
this is certainly due to the extension of communication— 
not only physical and material communication, but also com- 
munication of ideas and feelings and faiths? Can we possibly 
minimize the effect upon our lives of the facilities of travel, 
of meeting, of taking and receiving messages, of mass media 
of every sort, of exploring land, sea, and sl^^? Can we not 
see what all this means for us, as we try to know, understand, 
and interpret human beings and the different situations in 
which they are involved? And our understanding need not 
be in parts and fractions: It can be as a whole. For it is an 
undeniable fact that if we truly want to know anything, we 
must learn to see it whole—not necessarily in all its minutiae, 
but in its main lines and character. 

As individuals and groups— educational groups especially 
—we have the obligation to help those whom we have ac- 
cepted to guide to become aware and to understand this 
ecumenical aspect of our era and the significance of com- 
munication in it. This is the challenge. We shall have to pro- 
vide ways and means to meet it. We shall, I believe, have to 
seek infoimation, to find new ways of learning, to stimulate 
our imagination, and to use it to the utmost. 

ImaginaUon is without doubt one of the more powei^ 
means with wlucii nature has endowed man for broadening 
and deepening his vision of the world, and curiosity is one 
of tlie springboards of imagination. The educator must, in 
our changing timeSy take advantage of this source of fresh 
and ardent desire in the young for knowledge. Allow me to 
go some mflleimiiims back, torecaU our old historian Herodo- 
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tus, who, in order to write the history of his own country for 
die benefit of his fellow men, diought he had first die obliga- 
tion to traverse the world. Arriving at Memphis in ancient 
Egypt and consulting the all-powerful and all-knowing 
priests of Egypt, he asked if one of them could ^ve him an 
explanation of the river Niles floods. The Egyptian priest, 
surprised, had no explanation to offer. The curious and imag- 
inative Greek traveler offered two or three. He was looked 
upon with pity by the official custodian of static knowledge, 
who said to his eager visitor, “Oh, you Greeks! Will you al- 
ways remain childrenr Precisely this “childlike,” eager thirst 
for an explanation is what educators have the duty to de- 
velop, in order to tap the vivid and powerful sources of 
imagination. 

Toda/s trend of life and thought, and astounding tech- 
nological progress, are helping us in this direction. In the 
eighteenth century the whole of Paris was looking aghast at 
an Asiatic man and for months stood wondering, “How can 
one be a Persian?^ Even for people of my generation certain 
large areas of the world remained, till lately, largely myth- 
ical: The citizen of China was always a round-headed man- 
darin with a long plait, always smiling with a sophisticated 
courtesy; and all Arabs could be imagined only as riding 
endlessly on camels in the desert. Now communication has 
largely banished such fancies. The remote and the imagined 
have become near and real. And hence the feeling of involve- 
ment, of belonging, has grown and passed from the tribal 
group, the city, the state, the national frame— to a sense of 
the universal. I do not mean by that frontiers have 
broken down or that we must put aside national loyalties. 
On the contrary, I want to stress that, throu^ becoming ac- 
quainted with the different aspects of humanity, we can now 
study and better understand differences as well as similar- 
ities the world over, and accept and respect them. As a great 
philosopher of our limes has said, '‘The fundamental purpose 
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of communication is to enable men to agree ... if only to 
a^ee to differ." Is not this a fundamental aim of our times? 
. ^ rather excessively stressed 

simdarities, which is easy and even a bit naive, and we have 
tried to build on these our efforts to sustain world fellow- 
ship. But the acceptance of differences the world over-this is 
a goal of worth to us as educators. In November 1959 the 
fourteenth United Nations General Assembly adopted unani- 
mously the Declaration of the Rights of the Child. Its first 
principle runs thus; "All children, without exception whatso- 
ever, shall be entitled to their rights, without distinction or 
discrinunation on account of race, colour, sex, language, re- 
ligion, political or other opinion, national or social origin, 
property, birth or other status, whether of himself or of his 
family.” This principle— of fuUy accepting differences from 
earliest childhood on— is at least proclaimed by all respon- 
sible people, even though it is unfortunately not universally 
applied. For acceptance of differences demands courage. It 
suggests attitudes that might even be deemed revolutionary. 


It most surely requires a pioneering spirit. 

Now pioneering has always had a great tradition in this 
countiy, and it is natural, I am sure, for anyone bom in the 
land of Ulysses also to consider it a most precious quality. 
For pioneering means adventure, and it has been said that 
“without adventure, civilisation is io full decay. The educa- 
tor therefore is challenged to excite the spirit of adventure, 
of exploration, as a means toward knowledge. How is this 
begun? By accepting as one of the axioms of our times the 
fact of its ever changing-by considering, as a key to our 
interpretation of the world, the old and so wonderfuffy mod- 
em saying of Heraclitus: “You cannot step twice into the 
same rivers, for fresh waters are ever flowing in upon you. 
This condemnation of intellectual conformity, of tiadibonal 
repetition, contains the key to the educational process 
needed by our changing times. This does not mean the up- 
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rooting of all permanence, mere aimless and meaningless ad- 
venture. Rather does it mean an awareness of values of 
permanence, by discernment of the myriad forms and ex- 
pressions they assume. 

There may be those who fear that broadened communica- 
tions can cramp or even kill the spirit of adventure; that the 
unknown shrinks at every new stride of communication, be 
it in the physical sphere or the sphere of the mind; that there- 
fore adventure cannot have the romantic appeal of bygone 
years; and that everything nowadays tends to be predictable, 
tabulated, taken care of. This seems to me a shortsighted 
view. I do not t hink that any century has compared to our 
own in opening new horizons for adventure. For all our ad- 
vances in communicatious, I would hesitate to believe that 
the spirit of adventure that lured Columbus to American 
shores was very different in quality from the one that now 
calls man to and beyond the stratosphere. Both expected to 
establish commumcation” and to enrich fabulously human- 
ity’s heritage in knowledge and other goods. Both expected 
to meet differences. Yet I wonder if we are now emotionally 
more prepared to accept them than were the sailors of the 
Sflnfa Maria. 

Keeping in mind all these aspects of communication, we 
c early see that it is a primary function of the art of govem- 
roads of communication must be kept free and 
ima and open— and as diverse and enticing as possible. 

ey must be kept clean of superstitions, shadows, misunder- 
standings, and fears. 

Nowhere can this ideal picture be made so actual as in a 
CO ege or umversity— a place of observation and knowledge 
□n experiment where commumcation and cooperation are 
e asic instruments of learning. Such a college can also 
e a pe ect field for the experience of meeting, accepting, 
^ rejecting individual differences, and thereby develop- 
mg mdividual personalities for the ultimate good of each one 
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and of aU. In such an atmosphere can be found^ the neces- 
sary fleidbffity. adaptabiUty. and insight 
l^ed essenUal to human understandmg. As *is Sto c p^- 
losopher professed: "It is not the things 
and ttouWe men. but their dogmatic bd-fa about to. 

w.oin T feel sure transpose these wise words and concluoe 

‘S S*; .. A- 

believed about tnem uy observant eye 

enough asserted that erhaps generally ac- 

rmt^tey have -souls that understand not 
we have «» ^ rarS 

understanding is, J^’^^j^t^^^^^aTare due to infledbUity, 

thinking of absolutism of monoUUne 

to conviction of ^Sier shades or combinations 

minds. Sudi mmds ““"t ' ^ the most dangerous ele- 

of colors. They are, to my tta^g. 
ments in a society g™"Pj “ toV'* 
stable or. as is ^o>"dimes done ^ ^ ^ nt o 

idealist. Rigidity is not. t“ immaturity of thought 

faith. It may be taken fo ^ “T'fbv 

or debility of feebng. ^ Z forever developing. And, by 
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leveling is a downward process, toward lower ground. Mow- 
ing a lawn gives us a picture of this process. All sprouts are 
cut off, all those fragrant wild flowers and spry herbs are 
leveled, and the lawn takes on the dull uniformity of a 
carpet. Every particularity, every precious individual differ- 
ence, had vanished. Yet. with human beings, it is the differ- 
ences— the uniqueness— of personality that we must strive to 
preserve. This is an imperative, a must, if we really want to 
escape the shaping of man’s society into the deadly form of 
a herd without a soul. 

There are, and we know it, important and even basic dif- 
ferences between human beings, their faiths, their social 
cultures, their political philosophies, their intellectual devel- 
opment, their economic levels. If-while keeping our own- 
we faff to recognize these differences in others, if we fail to 
n f ‘0 understand them and respect them, the 

whole edifice of our civilization will be in grievous danger. 

Some may object or express a fear that accepting and re- 
spectmg differences might weU serve understanding, but 
'f ‘=‘>h«sion and unity, that it will be the 

tual-ii'® 'li^uip'ines-social, moral, and intellec- 

t T 'i^uult to dispel. 

acli^P^ unity can be 

achieved only though the bringing together of the different 

uaUW T? *at wiU retain the individ- 

memedLtfc 

memcal service and progress. 

mv nnd eloquent illustration of 

stotLtl *-ni in Con- 

of the mos'aie^tT™®’ ^t^iuns. This splendid work 

pressed and in • centuries and has equally im- 

pressed and inspned humble souls and great artiste. Mosaics 
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are. as we know, made of small pieces 
different in sliape and color. There is no 
otlier. But tlixough the art of lovingly 
semhling, with steadfast pmpose, these 
artist has aclueved a masterpiece. 

I believe that all enteiprises of love can find in this a mean- 
ing and an inspiration. 

It is, in my belief, through open-minded communication 
that we shall be able, at one and the same time, to keep in- 
dividuality alive and to cultivate and strengthen human re- 
lations, by preventing isolation— another word for barrenness. 

Communication is essential to freedom of thought, of m- 
<juiiy, and of action. It stiffens and becomes inflexible in the 
dogmatic climate of autocracy. It fragments and runs to 
waste in an environment of anarchy. It thrives in the liberal, 
open-eyed, and open-minded atmosphere of democracy. 

Aristotle, describing the ideal state in his Politics^ sees it 
as a community one could perceive at a glance from a hill- 
top. Although the human community through the centuries 
has become infinitely more complex and interrelated, Aris- 
totle's vision is still pertinent to our thought. For we, like 
Aristotle, must be aware that only when all are able to know 
the components of the “city" that is our worldwide com- 
munity— the many diverse interests of its citizens, the points 
they have in common, their vital needs, their skills, their 
aims, their hopes and beliefs and fears-ouly then can people 
advance. 

Is it not evident that we now have in communication a 
resource that can strengthen our understanding of the im- 
mensities-and that through it vre can be made aware, as 
from the top of an iinaginaiy hiJl. of the human pulse of the 
whole world at eveiy moment? This awareness will. I firmly 
believe nurture humanity's possibilities for happiness. In 
this way through mutual understanding, recognition of in- 


of glass or stone, all 
It one exactly like the 
and thoughtfully as- 
} disparate units, the 
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dividual duties and rights, served by communication in all 
its forms and aspects, we shall be able to realize the dream 
of one of the great presidents of the United States— the 
dream of “living together and working together in the same 
world” 



8. The Wonders 
of Creafivify 


SALWA C. NASSAR 
[ LEBANON J 


J. HE CREATIVE INDIVIDUAL is ao orgaiu'c and dynamic 
part of his society. In creating ideas, discovering principles, 
developing techniques and methods, expressing himself in 
literature or the arts, or in understanding human affairs, he 
interacts with the social structure in which he hVes. Conse* 
quently the social changes that are taking place in the world 
today— and wliich are mainly due to the achievements of 
the creative individual himself— are bound to have serious 
influence on him as an individual and on his creative activi^. 

In ancient times, in some parts of the world, and more re* 
cently in other areas, men of thought and makers of ideas 
did not interact much Tvith all layers of their societies: They 
tended to stand apart from the common run of their fellow 
men. Financial and moral support came to them mainly from 
the ruling authorities— from kings, pharaohs, caliphs, em- 
perors, and sometimes from religious institutions or from the 
educated elite. The motivation of the creative individual, 
which springs primarily from his natural curiosity, received 
its nourishmentfrom such sources, while his inspiration came 
from the natural phenomena and from traditional and re- 
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ligious themes around him. The impact of his creativity was 
necessarily confined to a small group, and consequently both 
his responsibility and his infiuence were highly limited. 

Certain communities in die Near East have always ven- 
erated scholarship and learning, either by tradition or by 
reason of being enjoined to do so by their religion. Their 
veneration led at times to great cultural productivity, as 
during the golden era of Islam between the ninth and the 
twelfth centuries a.d., when Arabic scholarship preserved 
much of the Greek heritage and created much that was origi- 
nal in science and mathematics. Yet, later on, the pious re- 
spect for learning became formal and sterile. 


History is rich with evidence of increased creativity as a 
result of the intermingling of cultures and the fresh fusion 
^ ideas. Language itself was the fruit of such interaction. 
*^6 alphabet, that most efficient basis of communication, was 
the result of an interaction between Phoenician ingenuity 
and both the ^cadian cuneiform script (the Rasshamra 
alphabet) and the Egyptian hieroglyphic-determinative sys- 
tem (the proto-Sinaitic Byblos alphabet). The concept-symbol 
correspondence in Babylonian algebra resulted from the fu- 
sion of the Semitic and the Sumerian cultures. The rise of 
Greek matoematics and science occurred at a time of close 
m emungling between the Greeks and the people of the 
Unent. Such interactions, however, came mostly through 
traders and warriors and were thus necessarily limited. 

At present, the awakening of the masses, the democratiza- 
on o society, the advancement of technology, the increase 
Hn ^ greater complexity of economic rela- 

resulted in an increased interdependence 
een ^ e creative individual and society, as well as be- 
ea society md society. At the same time these factors 
imtiated primarily by the achievements of the 
scientist, and the educator. Scientific discovery, in 
P c , IS at the root of almost every change in the world. 
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The interaction of societies on a world scale has been en- 
hanced, and contacts among creative individuals throughout 
the world are now possible. ... j 

These worldwide contacts lead to mutud inspiration ^d 
healthy competition among men of ^ ® 

in greLr prodnctivity and speedier estabhshment of facte. 
The results of a physics experiment, for mstance. may be 
LuncedalsomeUnfereZ; and within weeW^^ 

-data in support or denial begin to appear from laboratories 
to different parts of the world. Related experiments are 
planned and^coUecUvely performed at “ 

LernationalGcophysmal^hwIn^^ 

modest f ^ J"t developed, brought together 

wider scale. Tlus pro ect. as and in almost 

the tbinking ™™g jds^such as astronomy, eco- 

every field of Imowle g physics, and 

nomics, electronics, made’ possible in fields where 

the like. InvesUgation is Pt7ade„na,e, Without 

one specializaUon f*"”® ajd have been far less 

this world cooperation, *e beautiful evidence of 

complete, and this scientists, irrespective 

the cooperation that p nations. 

of the poUUcal ideologies b y m our time 

While the tremendous mcre^ ‘ iaiination, with knowl- 
has demanded a high af ^tricUy defined corn- 

edge being broken up mto af specialization 

payments, nonetheless hardly a physical 

Ltinue to depend ™ ““Xiaalation. In nuclear science, 

discovery that has been ®“de depended, and stiU de- 

fer instance, “<=" ‘^‘='''''"P”u]a^cd through the work of scien- 

pend. on knowledge accu ^ interdependence enha^e 

fists in related branches, hura expenence. W 

creativity through hnowledge to one pother 

mlevance of v-iou^f t scienUst and ennehes the 
broadens the sympathies 
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inspiration of the artist. (Too much interdependence, how- 
ever, may lead in certain fields to uniformity— a danger that 
must be guarded against.) 

All this increase of contact among diflFerent societies— and 
between the creative individual and society— has given this 
creative individual today a much greater field to act upon. 
Artist and scientist have come to exert a great influence on 
the public, an mfluence that increases the opportunities as 
well as the responsibilities and the dangers they are likely to 
face. The public, for instance, which at present enjoys the 
fruits of technological developments is disposed to support 
the financing of scientific research. But those who have the 


power to allocate funds for research may hamper the freedom 
of the creative individual in his search for truth. And the 
creative individual, in trying to influence and please his ever 
growmg public, may yield to the demands of his society- 
sacrificing quality for quantity, precision for urgency, depth 
for superficiality, beauty for convenience. 

The mtellectual in a newly developing community may 
face further dangers and difficulties. There is the pres- 
sure of naUonalistic sensitivity with which he has to reckon, 
or with which he may be himself involved (although this 
same nationalism may inspire creativity). There is also the 
en ency to confuse science and technology, even among 
people expected to know the difference, and a society may 
eve op w 'ch draws on the benefits of technology without 
undergomg the rigors of scientific research. Finally, there 
^e anguage ifficulties in those countries where the nab'onal 
^guage is not yet adequate for modem scientific expression. 

problem-and 

one to which we have not given enough attention. 

these dangers and to meet the needs of the 
. population, knowledge must be brought 

e pu c. Modem means of communication, themselves 
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the results of scientific discovery and development make this 
possible. Badio, television, the th^ter and the press 

L powerful tools for the spread of knowledge ^d edtoe 
among ordinary men who had little contact with 
the advent of these mass media. Such media can cert^y 

rbusedbut for good or for evil they are ins«^ 

tmtsm 

tive mdividual and society and society. All 

dividual and society, and b ^ ^ the strength 

three sides are essential for the swcm . 
of the whole depends on equilibrium is nec- 

And a situation of ^creativity. The discoverer 

essary for the Tfr phenomeL, for example, 

of a certain physical pt“0‘P ,her creators develop 

cannot be held tesponsibk fo^o« 

his discovery, nor for w James Clerk M^- 

Uve or destructive purposes. radiatiom. he 

weU put forth /jfty years later, radar, a devire 
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one shot— or that his techniques eventually would be used 
blood transfusions saving millions of lives. 

Such are the infinite wonders of creativity, whose encour- 
agement, in the unfolding destiny of humanity, must ever 
remain a supreme purpose of education. 



9. The Condifions 
of Creafivity 


PAHVIN BIRJANDI 

f IRAK J 


PAPER is not strictly scientific in nature, since I 
could not possibly suggest that all its statements are based 
on pure research. Rather do I offer a few tentative observa- 
tions, specuJations, and suppositions on the subject of crea- 
tive individual development— and the implications of these 
thoughts for education. 

Let us first examine the key word “creativity.” The well- 
known psychologist Klopfer describes one aspect of crea- 
tivity as “the constructive use of the imaginal resources at 
the person's disposal, resulting ideally in a flexible and con- 
structive mampulation of tlie possibilities of the reality situa- 
tion in solving problems and in arriving at fuller satisfaction 
of needs.”* 

This description links creative abih’ty closely to the en- 
vironment in which it exists, and it plainly implies the im- 
portant influence this environment may have in facih’tating 
or in hampering the creative powers within tlie individual. It 
is a scientifically accepted fact that every emotionally healthy 

•BnmoKlopleTetal., Developments in the RoncJicch Tcchnlgw (Yontos, 

N.y.; World Book Company, 1954, 1956). 
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individual, with a normal or above normal amount of intelli- 
gence, possesses some creative ability in different degrees. 
This is the gift of heredity. But what happens to this ability 
is strictly a function of the environment. “Man,” in the words 
of L. K. Frank, “is an organized complexity that exists in a 
surrounding field with which it is dynamically and recipro- 
cally related.”® 

If we examine, then, some of the physical surroundings 
with which known creative genius has been “dynamically” 
and reciprocally” related, perhaps we can understand some- 
thing about the kind of environment conducive to the de- 
velopment of creativity. 

The Golden Age of Greece is one of the outstanding pe- 
riods in history that produced great creative thinkers. His- 
torians tell us that this was a period of relative peace and 
great prosperity for the Greeks. Freedom of speech existed, 
and philosophers were admired and respected. 

Looking at the old Persian Empire and studying the con- 
ditions under which Darius the Great built his monumental 
Persepolis, a truly great masterpiece of artistic creation, we 
find again that prosperity, freedom, and justice, together 
with well-organized financial support and encouragement 
on e part of the kings, were determinants in encouraging 
the artists to bring forth the best of their abilities. 

^ Would it be fair, therefore, to say that peace, prosperity, 
justice, and freedom, within the nation or society, are enough 
tor Ae einergence of creaUvity? It would certainly not be a 
tar-tetched proposition. And yet-examining the other side of 
e picture— we notice creative artists of the highest order 
vmg m e arkest moments of the histories of their nations 
or un er exteemely unfavorable social conditions. Hafez, the 
npar e e Persian poet, from whom Goethe admits gaining 

Co.,V9^f^’ Deuelopmcm (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & 
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inspiration, lived after the dreadful Mongolian invasion of 
Iran when the country had sunk into the lowest depths of 
corruption and decay. He Uved in utter poverty No rfer 
supported his poetry for long, because HMez could not keep 
up a false pretense of admiration, nor could he foUow and be 
bound by the generally accepted rebgious rales and regula- 
aons of Iris soLty. He lived, like most other 
yond his times and never regarded the prevailmg rdeas of his 
fathers as indestrucdble or absolute. 

In Xpoetry of Hafez we can see the P-^ating s^^ 
of a tVgreM thinker, trying to rip open the "or of 
Certainty. True, moments of despair overcome bun when 
he feels failure to discover the ei- 

mism casts its shadow “pon P“7; fj’tf^prBut he 
nanse of the problems with which he has to cope, n 
Cr ^ves way to despair, for in his own wordsi 

Though lost in the vast wilderness of uncertainty, 

Uear U.e far-away chimes of a caravan. 

Eventually he does world-has 

through meditation. social conditions killed 

illuminate die P™“^j^'‘XeraIuon”, Sd reseich 

knowledge. Clmical if strong enough, usuaUy com 

indicate that repressed pearing to some form 
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creative urges have perhaps dropped out and been destroyed. 
But where the amount and force and flow of constructive 
imaginal energy has been strong and uncontrollable, the 
artist has always devised various methods of self-expression. 
Satires and symbolic expressions in literature can be placed 
in works of this category. The exquisite and finely detailed 
Iranian miniatures and the elaborately designed tile work of 
Persian mosques seem to reflect the direct sublimation of the 
Iranian artist faced with religious and political prohibitions. 

We can suggest, therefore, that the creative urge in man 
has always proved stronger than the factors that— inadvert- 
ently or intentionally— have tried to suppress or eradicate it. 

At this point the question might be raised as to why some 
of mans most important inventions have been produced at 
times of war and stress, and why, even in normal competitive 
situations, the amount of creativity and achievement in- 
creases. 

This phenomenon might be explained in the fight of two 
independent psychological studies. McClelland has shown 
how importantly motivation arising from parental attitudes 
toward intellectual achievement affects both die school 
grades and the ambition of bright high-school students to go 
on to college.* The less keen this parental motivation, the less 
is the effort toward achievement. At the same time, another 
psychologist, Zeigamik, in a completely different set of 
studies, reached the conclusion that unflnished tasks produce 
a tension within the individual that spurs him on toward com- 
pletion of them.t 


Can We not, then, by combining the findings of these two 
experiments, suggest that during times of stress— whether 
produced by war or lesser events of a competitive nature or 


Nos^'^ ^ TaUnt and Society (Princeton: Van 

erledigten imd imerledigten Hand- 
lungen. Psych. Forsch. LX, pp. 1-^5, 1927. 
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even acUvated by simple personal needs-tension is produced 
which drives the person toward accomplishment and the me 
of all resources afhis disposal, thereby reducing the tension 

within him? In other words, tension, induced throng mo 

finn tends to increase creativity. . 

Ai this point, “n a p^t 
namely, overpressure, f , ajJjJ forward, deny 

child rearing, attemptmg “ fjooly at an early 

him the opportumty to ive precociom 

stageofdevelopmenf SuA efforts Ob mg p^ 

maturation -X ^e “ a si manner, 

some phase of the fetal ^ ^jog extra pressure 

effort ?o expedite fataf to the 

can produce an invers P established psy- 

ereauvityof thetodiv.dudj»drt“« 

chological fact to ^ ^ energy, 

greatest deterrent to the fre w 
® Now. at this point. I wouW to m m ^ 
parison quite likely ® cultmes with which I am 

lem of creativity wito *e ^ eer- 

most closely acquamted “e ^ oprm„n 

tain points stand on >“ ^oth ^^velopment. One essentia^ 

general pattern of their some^^^ op^^^ 

^ We can almost place these society has advanced 

ties are too easiv 
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uniform. Everyone falls so much into the pattern of a pre- 
planned life that little time is left for experimentation. 
Within the framework of freedom and the rights of the indi- 
vidual, so much security is offered by society that the chal- 
lenge to use these freedoms in everyday life tends to be 
forgotten. Too many experts do the thinkin g for the people, 
and the result of that work is so accessible to the ordinary 
person that he does not have to exert himself toward further 
achievement of original ideas. In other words, if an American 
individual follows the accepted rules and regulations of his 
society, on a superficial level, his needs can be easily met. 
And through a lack of demand upon his creative potentials, 
he can become too lazy to think for himself. 

In Iran, however, people are still faced with the primary 
nee^ of life. Higher processes of thinking and second-level 
needs meaningless to most of them. For numerous reasons 
our educational system does not offer students the broad 
general information and background so essential to the de- 
velopment of creative thinking. Nor do our school chffdren 
get the necessary freedom of expression and opportunity for 
brmgmg forth their own ideas. Considering the fact that only 
20 per cent of our population is literate, and that our school 
chUdren are the luckiest group as far as mental development 
goes, you can see the extent of the vacuum in which our 
peop e ve, with regard to even the rudimentary essentials 
for development of their creative powers. Although the old 
fnr fL ^ ^ 4 hi Iran, creativity in most fields, except 

is I1S1 finds little welcome and appreciation: it 

tnrl'H ^ a wall of resistance bom of centuries of 

tradihoa and deep fear of the unknown. 

cJk! to Iran, through the impact of 

elation and the use of Western products, upsetting all the 

ueonWn TT little time is left for the 

Tfip. erro hitegrate the new values into their lives, 

used^ithp?^-^^ mental energy of our people is being 
used either m resistance to the oncoming changes or in rapid 
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successive adaptaUons to new situations. Mong 

of being caught unprepared and a general sense of bervJder 

Lnt. fear, ^certainty, and fmstraUon conspne to block 

"ntly a middle-of-the-way soTuUou h- to be -a^hed 
But where do we leave off the -“‘"s tof abng our 

ment of creativity? I.„„W he soueht in a scientific 

The answer, in my opmion. should be soug 

approach to the ^^Xtinniunity and the 

As we look toward the n ^ 

generations who “^jy clearly emerge as supremely 

the encouragement of c y vast advances made to the 

cliallenging educational jo . jjgjpiDg to raise the level 
medical field may prove o development. The 

of creativity through to die mental de- 
role of botmot'f teen various studies, 

velopment of the folo® creature of an environ- 

Buh once horn, *^='’■l"d ^ato te best within hta. 
ment that must b™g „{ die parents who lay 

This environment at firs Mental 

J foundations of -“‘f ^^^toght. and mental health 
health, in my opinion ,„„rage. honesty, and 

alone, provides ™‘‘^_and the will and conwcUon 

future faffs » wiUi the necessary 
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and informational background. We know of no creative 
thinker with a limited outlook. There are often by-products 
of certain creative endeavors more important than the prod- 
uct itself. Training children to keep an open outlook, and 
providing opportunities for them to experiment in various 
fields when they are young, open up new vistas and give 
them the broad educational background essential to crea- 
tivity. 


Second: providing a motivation. The child needs goals— 
some clear notion of where he is going and what his life is 
going to mean. Tliese goals are at first personal, but as time 
goes on, social perspectives develop. At all stages of growth, 
the providing of motives and the setting of directions are 
necessary to give the child security and objectives in life. 
This ^does not mean, of course, that we should limit the 
child s freedom of experimentation or impose activities on 
him. But in my experience with primary school art students, 
when total freedom of choice was allowed, children usually 
resort^ to easy and trite subjects such as a flower or a car. 
But given some direction (such as, “What you saw at the 
movies ), they would surprise with the amount of creativity 
an^nermost feelings reBected in their work 
Ttod; providing means of specialization. Creation does 
not ]ust happen. No creation, on the higher level, is possible 
without laborious training and a strict command of the field. 
IS necessary therefore to provide the means of specializa- 
^fi^lpment, funds, and, above all, teachers. 
Certam considerations should be kept in mind if teachers 
to be successful in training children to think creatively. 

m O” ejecting thoughts and habits 

can block children from creaUvity. Too much direction, logic, 

iinno ousness, pedantry, and superficial attention to 
cessary etail can stifle the play of intuition. At the same 

tile dnnrc^^F encouraged, as the key that unlocks 

o creation. Teaching children to observe and to 
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draw conolnsiom ir basic to further use of 

There is, of course, no subsUtute for work-and its tn^ 
CMdren learn through work, and 

jSblafcSS^aiT^^^ 

would be folly. ilipcf^ davs to stay alone 

Little time is ^ven to prefabUed 

witb tbeir own thouglits. Too y P ^ with 

diversions can paralyze to. unrushed 

S^e^'Sed rX is nlidier intellectually stimulating 

oa much a h^idthy 

need not be a namby p ^ extreme sensitivity, 

motliered because of ™PP one word to be used ^ 

In conclusion: If I were t h ^ encouragmg 

the keynote to an <=^“^0“ > 1;=^ 

creative ability I '"““Id sugg , joni and direction, prog 
This means: balance n,eans: seeking per^ 

ress and stability, worked ^y^ oonstrucUvely moUvated 

of reality and those v 
to a creative mind. 
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Conference Addresses 



10. The Breakfhrough 
fo Modernity 


Barbara ward 

[great Britain] 


lie all can quickly agree, I imagine, on one fact; 
The crisis of our times affects all of us, whatever our culture, 
whatever our background, whatever our nationality, what- 
ever our race. We are all involved now in the drama of 
humanity— and involved in a way that is totally inescapable. 
Our hVes are knit together, and whatever our background, 
we share a common humanity which is more threatened than 
it has ever been in the history of man. 

I do not see that we can have any other background to our 
deliberations than this profound sense of our belonging to- 
gether, of our working and suffering together, of our ultimate 
interdepeudence. This common destiny is not just a matter 
of the hydrogen bomb and of all the risks and hazards of 
nuclear conflict. True, it is here that our interdependence 
reaches its most extreme point. But I believe we all are bound 
together in another deeper and more far-reaching sense. 
Today all tlie races of mankind and all the human societies 
on the face of the globe are involved in the same kind of 
profound historical transforroaUon. The only analogy that 
comes to my mind is that millenniums ago the beginnings of 
settled agriculture forced the old hunting, fishing, and food- 
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gathering societies back to the fringes of the settled world. 
Then gradually began the adventiure of civilization which 
was based, in its deepest physical roots, upon the settled 
methods of agriculture. In the last two or three hundred 
years we have become involved in a new movement of 
seismic change in the topography of the human race. All of 
us~whether we are of West or East, whether we are Com- 
munist or non-Communist—are moving forward to the mod- 
em society based on science and technology. And dns change 
Is an even greater— and far more sudden— break with the past 
than the shift from nomadic life to the settled life of agri- 
culture millenniums ago. 

Some nations are, as it were, through the sound barrier of 
modernization; other nations are coming up to the point of 
bieakthrou^. But all of us, without exception, are involved 
in this new kind of society, and we are all experimenting 
with vast problems of modernization based upon the appK- 
cation of man's reason and man's scientiBc method to prac- 
tically everything he does. The change covers every aspect 
of his life. Nothing is left out. Not an institution, not an idea 
escapes re-examination. All are being turned upside down, 
rethought, reapplied, found wanting, discarded. There is not 
an area of life in which the forces of change are not fiercely, 
drivingly, unpredictably at work. 

The fundamental technological change, the change that 
affects all our metiiods of production, is that of applying 
massive (capital — or savings— to die techniques evolved by 
science, and thereby enormously increasing the productivity 
of mans work and his capaci^ to produce wealth. This 
process goes far beyond what is usually called the industrial 
revolution. We pick on industry because it is what seems to 
ho most obviously new. But the application of reason and 
science to hu m a n procedures affects every sphere of the 
economy. la fact, nowhere is it more penetrating, and no- 
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^^e^does it have a more profound effect, than in agri- 

You can indeed argue that the transfonnah'on of farming, 
even more than the new struchnes of industry, imderlines 
me technoJogieal and scieaUEc character of onr new society. 
It is not only the techniques that have to be changed. Aims, 
too, must be revolutionized. The old aim of agriculture lay in 
subsistence and status. The new agriculture is increasingly 
aimed at the production of food for the market and the 
maximiun return on fanning capita}. But to change from 
subsistence to the market is an intensely difficult revolution, 
for it demands sharp changes both in attitude and in organi- 
zation. Naturally, if you have been fanning for hvo thousand 
years in the ways of your fathers, you do not take kindly to 
the idea of changing over in a few decades to quite new 
methods. This, incidentally, is why the building up of in- 
dustry can be less of a problem than the transformation of 
agriculture. In industry you begin from scratch. The switch 
from the artisan in his village workshop to developed factory 
industry entails the physical movement of people from the 
countryside to the big cities. Hie move in itself breaks the 
cake of custom and begins to create workers who can adapt 
to change. Agriculture you have to change tn situ— among 
the old ways, the old neighbors, the old landmarks. 

The new techniques are not confined to changed methods 
of production, however, and another whole field of change 
has opened up in education. The new technological society 
will not work-unless it is an educated society. For the tot 
time we see states in which everyone is literate, in which 
everyone has access to ideas, to reading matter. (They also 
have access, of course, to reading matter that gives them no 
ideas-but nonetheless the access is there.) At the same time 
a broadening of technical skills is changing the whole charac- 
ter of education. We see it in the West, we see it m Russia: 
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the gradual increase in the scope and esteem of the scientific 
and technological disciplines, and, if not a decay in die 
humanities, at least the coming of the day when the humani- 
ties have only a complementary place beside a vastly ex- 
panded scientific field. 

If we turn to politics, once again the change is complete. 
Old hereditary patterns of leadership were more or less ade- 
quate to the imchanging reality of subsistence agriculture. 
Old men are natural leaders in a society where fidelity to 
tradition is the highest wisdom. In a world of change, on the 
contrary, men are needed who can cope with die new land of 
society. A modernizing elite has to emerge to exercise genu- 
ine gtfts of leadership absolutely indispensable to lead the 
people from the known to the unknown, from static society 
to dynamic society. 

All over the world today men are having to exercise this 
type of leadership: to take their peoples on from settled 
habits which go back thousands of years, and to plunge them 
into the opportunities and risks of the modernizing revolu- 
tion. The people they lead are usually bewildered by the 
upheavab through which they have to pass— one reason why, 
I believe, the twentieth century has seen so many myth 
makers among its leaders. When the people do not under- 
stand the chaos of change about them, they need passionately 
to be given a pattern or a myth to bring apparent order into 
the confusion. If all the old landmarks are disappearing, you 
^asp at the great simplifications to explain to you what is 
happening: die victory of the proletariat, the end of imperial- 
ism, the Fiihrer-prinzip, blood and soil. And this need for 
myths, coupled with widening literacy, has made the twen- 
tieth century a century of propaganda on a scale never seen 
before. 

But perhaps the greatest change is psychological and lies 
in the way men and women look at the purpose of their 
lives. The drives behind a society that is maximizing wealth 
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are quite different from the attitudes of a setUed society con- 
tent with subsistence, and now all ronnd the world they are 
sparking what Adlai Stevenson has caM the revolution 
7[ rising expectations.” Because of it milhons upon mimoj 
ol humL beings now believe that tomorrow can and. mdeed 
AoZbe better than today-whereas the greatest reach of 
the old wisdom was to bcUeve that if tomorrow was no worse, 

^ wld? *7n"hoie human race, are caught up in tins 
great process of 

How did we come to 5 on,e idea 

back to the beginnings of what are the 

of where we are and where g ^ ,j,e modemi- 

contrasts between vm.ous ^jgjaant division, 

zatlon that all now jhat fo& a pragmatic 

at present, between a j Softer kind of modemi- 

and flexible, even open pattern d 

nation represented m ““^krated, and directed eco- 

with its teclmiques of force these vary- 

nomio and social change. T thjow a sig- 

ing methods of ^pSblems of modernization 

nificant light on “"‘'“"P ^ ? which the miider or the 
j cmuest the circumstances m effecUve. 

tougher methods of “'oHeadership, for « is cmcid^ 

Let us begin with *o ^ang ‘ g„hig to make 

Until society is dommated y P development, and t 

scientific changes, to “™P J both imply, such chimge 
undertake the saving imd where modernization 

will simply ■'“t ^ P'^djStment of kadership g°“ 


aw, anu 

n the Middle Ages. 
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we now call the middle class. The plurahty of power, arising 
from the fact that emperor and pope competed for loyalty at 
the top of the system, also encouraged decentralized power 
to develop at other levels. The establishment of organized 
city communes and corporations goes back to the thirteenth 
century, and the first consultation between the sovereign and 
the citizens he was about to tax goes back to the fourteenth 
century. Thus, at an early stage there were signs that the 
middle class would have an effective field of economic and 
social operation outside the interventions of arbitrary power 
from above. I recall some phrases in the diaries of an official 
of the East India Company who went out to India when, in 
the eighteenth century, the power of the Moghul emperors 
had begun to decline. This is how he describes the attitude 
of the monarch toward his people. His habit is to ‘look on 
the growing riches of a subject as boys look on a bird's nest. 
He eyes their progress with impatience, then comes with a 
spoiler* s hand and ravishes the fruits of their labour,** Clearly, 
with such a political background, merchants are not likely to 
accumulate capital, and they are not likely to enjoy that self- 
confidence of leadership necessary to produce a large element 
of directed change in society. Thus, the emergence of a 
merchant class with enough elbow room, with security to 
expand trade and reinvest the proceeds, is one of the early 
factors in the modernization of the West. 

One should also add at this point the cultural changes that 
occurred at the time of the Reformation. The Puritan revolu- 
tion stressed the belief that man's handiwork also shows 
forth the work of God, and that, as a consequence, to work 
hard, to cam a great deal of money, is a way of pursuing the 
glory of Cod as well as the success of your enterprise. And 
the belief was accompanied by a feeling, also nurtured in 
Puritanism, that money once earned should not be spent on 
worldly enjoyments. An enormous drive for accumulation 
was paradoxically combined with an equally powerful in- 
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hibition on spending. It is hard to imagine a better recipe 

for capital accumulation. 

The limits to its productive use, however, were set by the 
smallness of tlie number of tecbniques in which one rould 
invest in those days. No one invests simply for the sake of 
postponing consumpdon. At the end of investment must he 
die hope of greater productivity, but better 
toplies^better techniqL. If the outer > 7 *^ IT^te' 

could be usefully > bought In western Europe, 

decisive mutation m ^umM | ^ j „en abandoned 
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natural sciences. Such “ ^ been a "this-world 
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universe operating acco thinking was, to a rea 
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degree, a revulsion =“8=““ a^ckened by a feeling that in 
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good will could , bare a vast new range of 
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banking beginning to spread all over England, the essential 
components of the new society— new leaders, capital, tech- 
nology-created a breakthrough to the modem society. The 
whole process occurred pragmatically, experimentally. If you 
had asked any of these men what they were doing, ihey 
would probably have told you they were making money. 
What, in fact, they were doing was founding the new order 
of the modem world in which the maximization of wealth, 
the creation of new methods of production, the search for 
productivity and for new method of expanding the stream 
of income became, for the first time in human history, the 
dominant interests in human society. 

This first breakthrough was not, however, the last. The 
ideas and attitudes that had made possible the assumption of 
leadership by the middle classes continued their ferment, and 
after the 1880’s in Britain— and in other modernizing com- 
munities— it was the turn of the workers to attain relative 
power, relative influence, and a greater measure of well- 
being. This transition has proved fully as decisive as the 
earlier one. It was not, after all, at all clear at the time that 
the change could be made peacefully— within the framework 
of constitutional politics and pragmatic economics. In the 
first half of the nineteenth century our Western society had 
been going through what Marx calls “the phase of primitive 
accumulation,” and this had proved a very rugged experience. 

It is worth our while to look at this phase a little more care- 
fully, for it is die one through which most of the developing 
world is passing or is about to pass today. The starting point 
is the fact that the preindustrial society is, by definition, poor, 
simply because the number of ways in which wealth can be 
produced are still restricted. However wealthy the citizens 
of die rising middle class may be in a personal sense, they 
simply do not command sufficient capital to do more than 
just begin. The reason for this simply lies in the enormous 
scale of capital needed to complete the transformation of the 
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economy. If agriciJture is to be transfonned. for example, 
better crops must be introduced-better seeds, better ferti- 
bzers, more farm machineiy, better draining and aligning of 
the fields. Then, if the new agricultural and industrial prod- 
ucts are to reach the market, there has to be a radical tans- 
^rmaUon of the entire transport system. In England the 
Duke of Bridgewater’s inspired canaJ building, the creation 
of turnpike roads, the opening up of new ports, and later on, 
the crucial development of railways-all played an essential 
part in getting the system into momentum. And all were, in 
terms of capital, enormously expensive. These capital over- 
heads or infrastructure” of transport and energy can account 
for as much as 60 per cent of the necessary spending in the 
early days of growth. 

There is, too, another form of essential overhead—the 
capital invested in men, women, and children. At first the 
economy could get on with rough, untrained labor. But tlie 
moment any degree of sophistication enters into agricultural 
and industrial processes, society has to begin to educate on a 
massive scale. And the more sophisticated our system has 
become, of course, the more we need to educate people to 
grasp and work it From its roots in general literacy, on to 
file present need for a steadily higher percentage of trained 
graduates, modem education has demanded large expendi- 
tures— and no developing economy can afford to devote less 
than, say, 4 per cent of its total national income to the ad- 
vancement of education. 

Only when capital is available for modem farming, for 
infrastructure, and for a massive expansion in education is it 
really worth while to envisage the further expenditures 
needed for industry. All this adds up to an immense demand 
for capital. Moreover, in the early stages of growth much of 
this capital is needed simultaneously. Unless there is general 
moraenlum in investment, the economy does not achieve a 
steady movement toward general modennzation. Instead, 
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you see 6ie pattern that is so evi^nt all around the colonial 
world: with a small segment modemis^ed here and another 
modernized there (a port, an export industry, a few planta- 
tions), die begiiinmgs of modem education— but none of the 
modernization on a sufficient scale for each investment to 
begin sustaining all the others in a sort of upward spiral of 
expansion. 

In short, unless a society can contrive a fairly massive input 
of capital at the beginning of modernization, it is likely to 
the momentum of genuine growth. Professor Walt 
Rostow has given us a vivid analogy of the process in his 
concept of “take-off.” He compares a developing economy 
with an aircraft Unless the plane reaches a certain speed on 
the runway, it does not take off: If you live in Boston, you 
simply run into Boston Bay. So it is with the economy. 

The scale of capital needed in the early stages of growth 
explains the political stresses through which emergent so- 
cieties have to pass. Society has to he compelled to save 
when it is stiU in a preindustrial, and therefore prewealthy, 
condition. The early stages of industrializations have been 
on die whole nasty, brutish, and, if a nation is lucl<y, short, 
but more often, long. The workers who crowded into the new 
industrial cities of England or France or Germany, and the 
migrants who poured across the Atlantic to America, con- 
tributed enormously to the capital growth of the community. 
But for decades they received very litde in return in terms of 
rising consumption. Tins was for a simple reason. Since their 
competition and general defenselessness held wages down, 
the whole surplus created by the fabulous productivity of 
the new machines, in terms of profit, went back to the entre- 
preneurs who would reinvest it. 

We can see with hindsight that their reinvestment was the 
means whereby capital on a sufficient scale for the original 
take-off was achieved. The channeling of the entire surplus 
to the reinvestors meant that the capital base of the whole 
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ecmomy could expanA If commupSon bad risen, capital 
fonnaUon would have been retarded. The brealtthrouuh 
might even not have occurred. But to the workers stxuegling 
on subsistence wages, the whole process looked like noAinc 
but e^loitation. And it was at that time that Marx first 
formulated his theory of the capitalist system. 

After this first phase of brutal saving, the whole industrial 
machine was in being. After I860 in Britain there was a 
measure of "trickle-down,’" as we may call it now. Produc- 
tivity was such that profits and wages coiJd both go up. 
Trade union organizers saw to it that wages did. The enlarged 
popular vote ended the helplessness of the poor. 

Yet a dilemma remained— a dilemma we still have not 


entirely resolved. Since a wage is also a cost, there has long 
been a tendency for rismg wages to push costs up to the point 
at which the profits to be earned by the enterprise no longer 
seem worth die risk. High wages are needed to create the 
mass demand that alone will clear the market of the goods 
the machines can pour out But high wages may also reduce 
profit margins to a point where the entrepreneur will not 
invest. Between the two world wars a period of stagnation, 
for these reasons, overtook the West 


Today we have found some way out of this dilemma— 
pra^atically, as usual. Part of the answer lies in the ex- 
tension of Social Security that insures that mass purchasing 
power is not curtailed, even in times of recession. But the 
major change is the more or less general decision that the 
maintenance of emphyment, and tlierefore of investment, 
cannot be left solely to the play of the profit motive. If private 
initiative is not employing the community s resources to the 
full the government, by fiscal or monetary or any other suit- 
able policies, must do so instead. The war undoubtedly 
hastened the learning of these lessons, since the sto^us ^ 
production gave to expansion revealed what a slack there had 
been before, and the over-full employment of the war 
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economy created new levels in purchasing power to give the 
postwar economy a species of jet-assisted start. Since 1949, 
too, all Western economies have earned the extra spur of an 
arms program. But whatever the reasons for the new ap- 
proach, the West— pragmatically and without planning to do 
so— has evolved a new Idnd of economy: a mixed economy in 
which government and private enterprise on the whole co- 
operate and in which the full use of resources is a legitimate 
concern of government. 

And still another series of pragmatic policies insured that 
the new economy would also operate at the international 
level. The remarkable achievement of the Marshall Plan was 
to transfer this new kind of mixed economy to western 
Europe which, between the wars, had been the most stagnant 
and depressed area in the capitalist system. There the rise of 
a new industrial phoenix from the ashes of an earlier indus- 
trialism is one of the great success stories of our time. 

Thus, in short, as we consider the development of our 
economy, we should think not of a single breakthrough to 
modernization but of a series of critical thresholds which 
have to be passed or crucial rungs on the ladder which have 
to be climbed. Now, even as we have moved on to another 
phase, we need not doubt that further steps, too, lie ahead. 
We never know from one day to the next what new break- 
throughs science may be preparing for \is. Our system is still 
ill equipped to deal with absolute abundance. Can a price 
system be maintained while we smother in surpluses? We 
need foresee no shortage of dilemmas in the years ahead. 

Nonetheless, in its long-drawn-out, pragmatic fashion, the 
West has produced a society that, if not wholly just, at least 
is tolerably just; which, if not wholly equal in opportunity, is 
more equal than anything produced so far; and which quite 
clearly, in its experimental shape, is a going concern, not at a 
loss to achieve broad institutional change. 

And now we must look at another way of carrying through 
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processes of modermzaaon. The cW example of 
development is, of course, 


Here the more pragmatic and experimental methods were 
not able to accomplish the change, and the first reason may 
well iiave been decisive; There was no easy breakthrough to 
new leadership. As late as 1917 Bussia remained autocratic 
and bureaucratic in its political structure, with a rather small 
Russian middle class o£ no experience comparable to the Jong 
evolution in the Western world. It was not until the middle 
of the nineteenth ceutuiy that even the serfs were emanci- 
pated in Russia. Neither on the land nor in the cities, then, 
were there sufBcient “new men" to provide spontaneous 
modem leadership on a sufficient scale or of a decisive kind. 

This, in turn, helped to explam the /act that a large part of 
Russia's economic development was stimulated by foreign 
enterprise and financed by forei^ capital. In a sense, you 
could say that before 1914 Russia had some of the marks of 
a semicolonial appendage of western Europe. It showed the 
same face of partial, p3t<Ay modemization—a factory here, 
an export crop tliere, some infrastructure, some modem edu- 
cation— whidi we find all around the developing world today. 
And it showed, too, some of the same political tensions. 
There was a mood, indeed, of more than discontent; there 
was a sense of society running into an impasse. The reaction 
in Russia contained within it the shape of things to come; 
nihilism and revolutionary radicalism among the narrow but 
growing middle class, above all among the students who 
represented the growing poml of modernization in Russian 


society. 

On top of all this tunnoil and intellectual confusion came 
the First World War-to break up tradiUonal Bussia in asvfiil 
agonies of destruction and carnage. The Bolshevik coup suc- 
ceeded because, in a situab'on of total confcion, 
men determined to lake ovcrpo»-er and belevmg, svilh tie 
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blind belief of absolute faith, that they knew what to do with 
power when they had achieved it. This seems to be a law of 
history. In situations of confusion, anarchy, and social col- 
lapse, the man-or the small group of men-with a clear idea 
of what he is doing and with a sense that he can interpret 
the times, has an overwhelming chance of sei^g power, 
even when he k a megalomaniac like Hitler. Now Lenin was 
a man of high intelligence and of enormous will power. And 
the brilliance with which he and his ^oup exploited the last 
closing, collapsing phases of die European war is a superb 
lesson in the tactics and strategy of political manipulation. 

But the lesson covers a paradox. Lenin, in fact, did not 
know what to do next, for although he had manipulated a 
revolution successfully, it was not the revolution he had been 
taught to expect. Marx had prophesied that communism 
would come in a fully developed industrial country. Since 
the capitalists would have done all the work of bi:^ding a 
modernized structure, it would remain only for die workers 
to seize it, nm it, and distribute the output properly. It 
would be as simple as thab But, of course, in Russia after 
1917 even the beginnings of modernization bad been nm 
down to ruin by the war. For the first decade after the seizure 
of power I think we can say that the Communist Revolution 
in Russia fumbled about, trying to find out what it was to do. 
Here was a vast peasant country with litde infrastructure, 
insufficient education, and only the beginnings of industry. 
And Lenin died, the problem unsolved. 

It was Lenin’’s successor, Stalin, who came up with the 
ansrver and devised what we now see to be an alternative 
method of modernization. I sometimes wonder whether the 
model for it was not the massive, centralized mobilization of 
men and capital for the production of munitions in the West 
between 1916 and 1918. Whatever the pattern, Stalin mobi- 
lized the Russian nation and compelled it, in the first five-year 
plans, to go through die phase of primitive accumulation. 
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The plans aimed at forced-draft modemization-in transport 
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base of the economy? It is true that after Khrushchev came to 
power, he introduced some minimum wage regulation, put 
more emphasis on old age pensions, and has talked of more 
consumer goods. These may be the first harbingers of a time 
when the needs of the consumer will rate rather more highly 
in the Russian plans. We may also hope and pray that the 
Russians may ultimately be lured into a disarmament agree- 
ment by the need to release far more of Russia’s now estab- 
lished industrial output to the consumer. And yet, despite all 
this, we must equally reco^ize that Soviet emphasis on 
power and world dominion still seem to presuppose an 
economy primarily devoted to the piling up of national 
strength. 

Let us now take these two methods— the pragmatic, im- 
provised methods of the West and the forced-draft drive of 
the Russians— and note some of the points they have in com- 
mon. They are both methods of modernization. Both involve 
a decisive change in leadership, witli power going to new 
groups. Whether you call them commissars and delegates, 
or whether you call them managers and elected representa- 
tives, they represent a clear break from the traditional idea 
of kingly rulers, flanked by the warriors, the priests, and the 
aristocratic landed interests— the form of rule typical of 
human society during most of its history. Both societies 
evolved a technique (which now lies behind them) of secur- 
ing that indispensable early massive capital accumulation. 
Both societies set immense store by literacy and scientific 
education, often ruthlessly and extravagantly applying more 
and more scientific techniques to the production of their 
goods. And in both societies I would take a most significant 
trait to be this steady rise in the range of research and in the 
application of rational and scientific methods to wider and 
wider areas of human experience. 

What they do not have in common can, I think, be most 
quickly seen by discerning which societies are more likely to 
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Up a solid infrastructure in power and transport, supports a 
steadily widening area o£ industrial growtfr, gives a really 
big push to literacy, and adopts policies of taxation and fiscal 
reform to foster all these aims— there the chances of growdi 
by evolution are really promising. Once again, the Indian 
subcontinent offers an example of moder nizin g governments 
bent on change by evolution. 

Nonetheless, all such societies face a fearsome challenge 
in the early stages of the attempt. How can they achieve 
primitive capital accumulation without demanding so great 
a sacrifice from the people that their attachment to open 
institutions falls away? Indeed, can the sacrifice be asked 
for realistically in terms of free choice? A man on an income 
of sixty dollars a year will not readily vote himself out of 
15 per cent of it. And if production rises by so much, he will 
not save it. He will eat it 

This is the basic reason why the period of primitive capital 
accumulation has almost nowhere been accomplished within 
the framework of popular consent. Certainly nobody asked 
the workers in early industrial Britain whether they wanted 
to save. I doubt if anyone asked the migrants in nineteenth- 
century America whether they were in favor of the system 
that transferred so much of the fruits of their labors to other 
hands. But today in many developing countries the audacious 
experiment of combining primitive accumulation with a free 
vote is being attempted. In India government rests wholly 
upon public consent, and this, for me, is an essential part of 
the drama of development in the subcontinent. 

This brings us to a new point. Even, those countries that 
have adopted a genuine strategy of development may, so 
ong as they attempt an open society based on free choice, 
ace a crucial and decisive obstacle. Without sufBcient sav- 
ings, they will not achieve momentum; without momentum, 
ey may modernize here and modernize there, but they will 
not reach the point of take-off into the modem technological 
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West has already played a part and can now take on a new 
and more generous role. So conceived, economic assistance 
becomes the negation-if you will excuse the Marxist jargon 
— of imperialism itself. And it can cushion developing socie- 
ties against the need to indulge in heroic, totahtarian do- 
mestic saving. 

If, now, we ask ourselves where, on the contrary, the 
forced-draft methods of communism are most likely to be 
adopted in the search for modernization, the simplest answer 
is to pick out those communities whose conditions most 
resemble the state of Russia in 1917. Let me quickly recall 
conditions there. A thrust of investment from western Europe 
had helped to create the first stirrings of modernization- 
some export crops, a transport system, growing cities, some 
industry. But the mass of die people lived in a stagnant, 
depressed, feudal countryside. Modem education was ex- 
tensive enough to create a discouraged elite, but not large 
enough to underpin a rising middle class. On top of all this, 
war crushed whatever momentum had been achieved, and in 
the resulting chaos a determined group of Communists seized 
a revolution that was sparked not by Marxism but by a 
savage desire for peace and for land reform. These conditions 
were repeated almost precisely in China with, in 1949, the 
same result. And I think where similar conditions are re- 
peated, the temptation to follow a Communist solution will 
be strong. Even where the revolution itself is not \Iarxist in 
inspiration, its leaders may well adopt communism simply 
because the pattern is in being. And this can be the case in 
Cuba. Thus, on all the uncertain fringes of the modernizing 
world, the struggle between the various forms of the open 
society and the stricter Communist pattern will continue, 
with Communist methods enjoying some strong advantages 
simply because they offer a pattern for chaos. 

This is not to say that communism will always be an 
organizer of chaos. The Chinese experiment is still insecure. 
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West has already played a part and can now take on a new 
and more generous role. So conceived, economic assistance 
becomes the negation— if you will excuse the hlarxist jargon 
-of imperialism itself. And it can cushion developing socie- 
ties against the need to indulge in heroic, totalitarian do- 
mestic saving. 

If, now, we ask ourselves where, on the contrary, the 
forced-draft methods of communism are most likely to be 
adopted in the search for moderm'zation, the simplest answer 
is to pick out those communities whose conditions most 
resemble the state of Russia in 1917. Let me quickly recall 
conditions there. A thrust of investment from western Europe 
had helped to create the first stirrings of modernization- 
some export crops, a transport system, growing cities, some 
industry. But the mass of the people lived in a stagnant, 
depressed, feudal countryside. Modem education was ex- 
tensive enough to create a discouraged elite, but not large 
enough to underpin a rising middle class. On top of all this, 
war crushed whatever momentum had been achieved, and in 
the resulting chaos a determined group of Communists seized 
a revolution that was sparked not by Marxism but by a 
savage desire for peace and for land reform. These conditions 
were repeated almost precisely in China with, in 1949, the 
same result. And I think where similar conditions are re- 
peated, the temptation to follow a Communist solution \vill 
be strong. Even where the revolution itself is not Marxist in 
inspiration, its leaders may well adopt communism simply 
because the pattern is in being. And thig nan be the case in 
Cuba. Thus, on all the uncertain fringes of the modernizing 
world, the struggle between the various forms of the open 
society and the stricter Communist pattern will continue, 
with Communist methods enjoying some strong advantages 
simply because they offer a pattern for chaos. 

This is not to say that communism ^vilI always be an 
organizer of chaos. The Chinese experiment is still insecure. 
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a police force. Second, pubfe work and famine relief were 

S“«ai welfare, the 

seme wtthm 4e Mnmuniiy of some sharing of hardens and 
antages Third, the community was held together by a 
certain underlying trust: There was nomally enough confi- 
aence and good will between citizens to enable them to take 
the roughness off the inevitable acerbities of social life and 
maintain a sense of community. 

I would suggest, therefore, that our cliief task today is to 
transfer to the world at iarge the three fundamentals of 
domesb'c peace. When we talk of general and complete dis- 
armament, we deal in a generalized way with the first con- 
dition—the peaceful settlement of disputes. Heaven knows 
the prospects look bleak enough. Yet I have no doubt that 
when the JEnglisb King Henry JI began the attempt to limit 
feudal violence and stop the barons from cutting each otlier 
up, the establishment of the King’s Peace must have looked 
remote indeed. 

And perhaps this limited idea of tlie King’s Peace is a 
fruitful one. Henry established certain routes and certain 
areas under the protection of royal officers. Offenses there 
came under the court’s jurisdiction. They were policed and 
controlled. General justice would come later. A concrete start 
was made. Today it is not difficult to pick out the areas of 
major disturbance where the collapse of old empires and the 
thrust of new ones most threaten the peace. Indochina, 
parts of the Middle East, the heart of Africa, central Europe 
-these are more perilous than the lawless roads of medieval 
England. Possibly here, under United Nations auspices, we 
could seek-as a preliroinaiy to general disarmament-to 
establish '^standH^r areas, in which, by agreement, the 
arbitrament of issues wiB not be by force. 

When we consider such possibilities. I do not tlmfc it is 
enough to say the Communists will never agree. I tok wa 
also have to ik ourselves to what ertent any sovereign state 
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\s likely to agree. Bebind our talk of general disarmament 
(whicli we all accept in some measure as a necessity of the 
future) there are some Wugh decisions to be taken in terms 
of abridging sovereignty. We cannot preserve unbridled 
power for our states wbde theoretically accepting the need 
for international juridical solutions and a strengthening of 
the arm of the United Nah'ons to act as police force in inter- 
national disputes. 1 sometimes wonder wheflier we hdly face 
these implications ourselves and the need to abrogate sover- 
eignty— not simply because of the destructiveness of warfare, 
but ^0 because every move toward more modem forms of 
investment and production increases the worldwide inter- 
dependence of our economic systems. We have become a 
physical community of getting and spending. But we lack the 
civic and moral institutions to leaven our material unification. 
We have a body; we lack a soul. 

This brings us to the issue of the general welfare. Can we 
undertake our economic assistance programs on a sufficiently 
large and long-term basis to see in them the expression of 
our solidarity with the rest of the human race? The Western 
world now carries the inescapable responsibilities of great 
wealth. Evasion of them must lead to the moral decay that 
has overtaken groups and people in the past when they pro- 
posed that those who had no bread should eat cake. But in 
this instance the acceptance of a moral responsibility also 
carries with it great practical and political possibilities. 
Given effective economic aid, the turbulent time of early 
modernization could he shortened, and nation after nation 
launched on the great upward swing of sustained growth. 
If we pursued this end with the kind of energy that we have 
put in the past into the waging of war, has it struck you that 
in the course of the next twenty years a great majority of the 
developing countries of the world would be drawn across the 
threshold of modernization and achieve the framework of a 
functioning economy? And if the process were accomplished 
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intoxicating material success, we Bave been blinded— by the 
practical achievements of technology and the immediate 
vistas of wealth— into forgetting the purpose of all this de- 
velopment: the good society in which men will have the 
elbow room to pursue the nobler purposes of life. 

The definitions of nobility vary in our cultures. But none of 
them denies, I think, the primacy of disinterested love. And 
it is the special challenge of our times that we learn to think 
of men as brothers—in a world where modernization is draw- 
ing us all together, a world that forbids us to evolve policies, 
or think of our future, in isolation from the human race. The 
new unit in which we have to operate— morally, socially, and 
economically— is the great family of man. If this concept 
means more to us than Foinrth of July oratory, more than 
mere Up service, if it deeply inspires our poUcies and our 
initiatives, may we not be able to reach across the gulf that 
divides the world, may we not be able to discover, even be- 
hind the masks that communism and anticommunism throw 
up, the solidarity that we share as members of the human 
family? 

I do not know whether we can succeed. 

But I am convinced that there is nothing more worth trying 
for in this troubled world. 
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plexity that our modem magic has created. Such education, 
at the same time, is not only a means but an end in itself. 
The question can never be one only of education of man- 
power-hut of man himself. “For what is a man profited, if he 
shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul? We must 
do both: gain the whole world and still retain ihat capacity 
for creativity, that sublime sensibility to the new, which is 
vital to the human being. 

Let us briefly look at some historical illustrations as sup- 
porting evidence of our central thesis. For history is quite 
adamant in its verdict on the role of education. 

It is true, of course, that my coimtry, Sweden, is often 
praised for its high standard of living, and I have come to 
believe that the secret behind our success can be reduced to 
one fact: We were fortunate enough to get universal literacy 
— dirough compulsory schooling covering the total popula- 
tion— h^ a century before we were seriously drawn into the 
orbit of industrialization. But lest I be suspected of being 
chauvinistic— and also to isolate the factor of education much 
more succinctly— I would rather use Denmark as a test case. 
For this is a country that has had so many fewer natural 
resources than Sweden— and, as a matter of fact, m an y fewer 
than most of the now so-called “underdeveloped” parts of the 
world. Even Denmark's only asset— its soil— can certainly not 
measure up to the fertility of large parts of Africa and Asia. 

Here, then, is a country that, until the middle of the last 
century, was just a traditional one, mainly living on its own 
agricultural production for subsistence while also selling 
some exportable surplus on the world market It had emerged 
from feudal conditions only rather recently: The bondage of 
the peasants, which forbade all males over the age of four to 
move from their place of birth, had been abolished by law 
only in 1788, When that country was suddenly, in the middle 
of the last century, faced with ruin through undercutting 
competition from the increased production in Bussia and. 
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average income but also to the equality of its distribution 
and to other elements of a welfare state, such as social se- 
curity, Denmark would rank even higher. 

There can be no doubt that the carrying through of this 
remarkable “industrial revolution” in Danish agriculture, 
particularly by the development of cooperative methods, 
was rendered possible only because the Danish population 
was already rather thoroughly prepared by education. No 
other country had so early and so comprehensively instituted 
compulsory schooling. AJready in the last decades of the 
eighteenth century, simultaneously widi the emancipation 
from feudalism, and even more in the first decades of the 
nineteenth century, when the country was still certainly 
poor and underdeveloped by our present standards, liberal 
ideas about the value of education began to fire the imagina- 
tion of Danish leaders. A royal decree of 1814 made schooling 
compulsory for all children, sanctioned the establishment of 
state schools in all localities, and even stipulated a fine for 
parents who did not keep their children in school. Thus, 
when the great decisions had to be taken and implemented 
to change the nation’s economy, the challenge could be met 
by a people who already had l^hind it a generation of prac- 
tically universal literacy. And, alongside the public education 
system, there was further created, beginning in the 1840’s, a 
widespread system of voluntary adult education through 
residential colleges for rural youth, supplemented by similar 
but more vocational agrarian schools. 

The facts of Danish history, then, seem clear: Nothing, 
other than this grass-roots type of education could have 
liberated and fortified the people’s economic stamina, their 
rational insight, and their will to cooperate. 

The United States and Great Britain offer similarly striking 
examples of the singular role of education as a prerequisite 
for national development. There is no doubt that the tre- 
mendous pace of American economic growth can be related 
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revolution Russian people, another miracle of development, 
chiefly by raising the educational standards and certainly not 
by an import of capital. When a rigidly planned economy 
devotes such relatively great sums to education, does this not 
flash a signal that education is investment and not consump- 
tion? 

I have culled all these examples of the value of education 
to social and economic growth from the economically ad- 
vanced coimtries rather than from the underdeveloped ones. 
I have done so deliberately. For one thing, the process of 
growth of these advanced countries has reached well-nigh a 
summit, and one is therefore much more on the safe side in 
trying to analyze the factors responsible for such success. 
Moreover, it seems wise to single out, for special attention by 
the underdeveloped countries, who look for guide lines from 
the history of others, the important truth that there is one 
factor of growth fairly independent of natural resources and 
therefore most easily and inexpensively introduced. And that 
factor is education. 

When education is thus seen as being of such primary im- 
portance to a people’s development, the fact becomes even 
more acutely evident that the present-day world is sharply 
divided between haves and have-nots. The gap is great— and 
widening. Some countries, largely in the Occident, are well 
endowed not only with all lands of material riches but also 
with fairly abundant resources for education. Other coun- 
tries, belonging to the underdeveloped regions in the Orient 
and in the Southern Hemisphere, are not only hungry, dis- 
eased, poverty-ridden; they are also sorely lacking in the very 
educational facilities so necessary to start to put matters 
right. 

The supporting material for these statements is harsh and 
abundant. I need merely allude to the fact that while coun- 
tries such as Denmark have a rate of 100 per cent literacy, 
the comparable figure for Nepal is hardly more than 5 per 
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and thereafter increased resources can and should be gradu- 
ally more and more devoted to raising educational levels. 

Any such discussion of priorities can sound like another 
variation on the chicken-and-lhe-egg theme- But I venture 
to dissent from these economists who would seem to strive 
to bypass— to race around— the factor of education. Where 
are the other magic shortcuts, unless a country has easily 
extracted and highly priced raw materials to export? In gen- 
eral, agriculture has to be reformed to render higher yields, 
and industrialization has to be initiated. But education is 
needed for both. As for the time factor: The building of a 
fairly efficient educational cdifi<^ does not require an ex- 
traordinarily long period in comparison with the building of 
dams and railroads, or steel mills and oil exploration, or irri- 
gation and electiification schemes— for all of which some ten 
or even twenty years must often be envisaged. 

The second line of criticism against an apparently too 
optimistic emphasis on education brings us into deeper 
water. It comes from the philosophers, historians, and 
anthropologists who question the acceptability of the very 
value scale that makes “development” equivalent with 
"progress” and assumes that such development really is the 
generally accepted “goal” of all peoples. In short, we come 
up against the notorious dichotomy between values some- 
times called Eastern and Western, or— somewhat better— 
Occidental and Oriental, or sometimes just described as 
“material” and “spiritual,” 

I suggest that we must approach thi*; problem not as a 
matter of any arbitrary a priori choice but as a question of 
values that must be submitted to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries themselves. Who are the "we” to choose for the “them”? 

It is true, of course, that in many parts of the underdevel- 
oped countries, particularly among their rural masses, there 
is no real and ready acceptance of our chain of values— 
development, growth, raising levels of living-all implying 
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can do only two things. We can foster a truly inquisitive 
attitude toward the realities of the choices before a new 
nation. And we can promote— as the one great antidote to 
any unduly harsh or overpowering cultural pressures— the 
education that gives to the people the power and capacity to 
make their own choices. 

If we accept these two pragmatic purposes, we have, of 
course, actually accepted one supreme value— namely, ration- 
ality. And here I am taking the stand, shared by an increasing 
number of people, that the supposed cleavage between 
totally different Eastern and Western value spheres is a false 
conception. And this I want to defend to the bitter end-as I 
have been radeavoring to do in all my actual contacts be- 
^een ^ e Uving East and the living West— my conviction 
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about planned societies-that planning might lead to slavery 
-is valid only if popular ignorance is allowed to prevail or 
regimentation is enforced by dictatorship. Citiaens made 
conscious and active by education need not run the risk of 
losing their freedom. 

But the educational factor is urgent. For the newly de- 
veloping countries have made a much more hazardous ap- 
proach to democracy than the countries of the West in a 
comparable stage— by their attempt to introduce democracy 
at the very start of their modem growth. Democracy as a 
goal is one thing, but its immediate implementation through 
universal suffrage in an illiterate society is quite another. 
The risks of bossism, of undue influences, of manipulated 
scares, and of fantastic promises are only too real. The one 
way to counteract them is by education. 

Both planning and education must join to meet another 
challenge confronting the countries developing in our scien- 
tific era— the sharply accelerated population growth. Any 
progress achieved in these countries by great efforts at mod- 
ernization— by investments in industry and intensification of 
agriculture— is, to a horrifying extent, “consumed" by tiie 
ever increasing numbers in die population. The fact that the 
modem scientific approach through medical advances be- 
comes automatically geared to death control but not to birth 
control is responsible for this unhappy unbalance. This can 
be remedied only by an enlightenment enabling the citizens 
to plan their families. Only an intelligent, alert, educated 
population can take this responsibility for its own destiny. 

I have, to this point, tried to stress that any major effort 
to speed a nations development and, at the same time, to 
anchor it to democratic values should be centered in the 
field of education. 

\yhere do we go from here? We need to single out the 
basic elements in the development process which education 
can promote more concertedly. 
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ing to blow and to measure those things in the immediate 
home environment, in different cultural regions, that are 
actually blocbng progress. Meanwhde, two incipient changes 
in the institutional structure are aiding ^owth and could aid 
it considerably more. One is the gradual emancipation of 
women, the accepting of women as more equal partners and 
taking advantage of their advice in a freer give-and-take 
within family councils. The second is die effort to make 
simultaneous attacks on the ignorance of both children and 
parents. In the past, I believe, UNESCO and other educa- 
tional pro^ams have tended to overlook the necessity of 
introducing literacy campaigns simultaneously with primary 
schooling, of making this two-pronged approach concertedly 
in district after district. And it is almost impossible to meas- 
ure the slowing of developmental impetus that can result 
from the gap in understanding between the youth exposed to 
new trends and the parent generation still steeped in and 
obsessed by its traditions. In short, development begins at 
home, quite as much as charity. 

Much the same bnd of self-propelled reforms can be or- 
ganized also at society’s next level— the village or local com- 
munity. Here development can at least be initiated in learn- 
ing to utilize locally available resources and, above all, local 
energy. The "new action” element can be simply community 
endeavor to clear approach roads or irrigation ditches. Per- 
haps the most important single effort that could be carried 
out without great cost is that of planting trees, at least a 
“village forest” for local fuel needs. (Norway is planting four 
hundred million trees a year. Where, in aU the countries so 
anxious for growth, is this matched?) 

As for the element of rationality, there exists at this level 
a unique and much needed opportunity to fortify democracy. 
For tlie primary instrument of all real democracy must be the 
the town meeting. To thrash out neighborhood 
diiliciUtics and to pbn for local action is to work toward ra- 
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developing nations. We could weU afiFord to pay for every 
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edmocentricity-of its monopolistic attitude-and to take 
steps in the direction ot tolerating divergencies and inviting 
ecumenical cooperation. But particularly for the Western 
countries this constitutes a reminder: As, in our culture, re- 
ligion has started to find an equihbrium in its coexistence 
with science, we should no longer allow two different ap- 
proaches to the underdeveloped countries to counteract one 
another, even partially— that is, by exporting scientific knowl- 
edge on die one hand and Christian dogmas on the other. As 
science is the essence of the future wherever “development 
has been chosen as the path, it must be allowed to enlighten 
the world, gradually overcoming superstitions and false be- 
liefs that l^der material process as well as understanding 
across cultural boundaries. Missionaries all over the world 
can just now be seen to be learning this. They are more and 
more turning their zeal away from evangelizing, more and 
more devoting their services to valuable technic^ assistance, 
particularly in the fields of health and education. 

There is another area that cries for change: the nationalis- 
tic orientation of history and geography, amounting to an 
artificial restriction of our field of vision and even to a falsifi- 
cation of historical facts, which goes on in all our schools. 
With the spread of knowledge and education all over the 
globe, we will come to understand that no national or group 
interests— not even our own— can be pursued in isolation. We 
are coming around to the definite insight that we all share 
the risks and potentialities of one and the same future. Thus, 
it is to be hoped that the subject matter in all our schools will 
definitely become more internationalized— more world geog- 
raphy, more world history, and more sympathetic under- 
standing of the forces molding the different nations. Here 
UNESCO and the international teachers* associations have 
already started upon an important program to guide all our 
schools, but without yet receiving the appropriate enthusi- 
asm from national policy makers. 
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BIXATIONSHIPS today cannot be baaed on a 
ranunon ideology or uniformity of institutions. The old idea 
that adherence to certain codes of conduct or traditional 
principles must detennine the status of a nation is a notion 
utterly dead. We have only to study the history, forms of 
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Lenin, has stemmed from a philosophy that saw conflict as 
the dynamic source of aU development. To the Communists, 
coexistence means the type of cold war strategy that enables 
international communism to achieve its prescribed goals 
mthout shedding blood; it does not mean the existence of 
diverse forms of government without eonflict and cooperat- 
mg for common goals. Thus, in an article in Foreign Affairs 
Hirushchev emphasizes three things.” (1) We are compelled 
to coexist; therefore, let us Uve together. The alternative is 
estrachon, which nobody desires. (2) Peaceful coexistence 
should develop mto peaceful competition for the purpose of 

7 “ ' ™y- (3) THe main 

tog IS to keep to the posiUons of ideological struggle with- 
out resorting to arm<! in .1 . . . 
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Representative government, based on adult suffrage with 
periodic elections and with freedom of speech and associa- 
tion, is still regarded as the best way of expressing the will 
and wishes of people. And nations that have not reached this 
stage of development aspire to it as a desirable goal which, 
of course, only a very few countries have attained. 

Even among nations sharing such aspirations, however, the 
sereni^ of relationships is troubled by circumstances beyond 
their control-often by the sheer weight of their traditions, 
the lack of understanding of the basic needs of freedom. 

ountnes emerging from colonial tutelage are anxious to 
have shortcuts to progress. They lean heavily on those that 
are prosperous. And since altruism is rare among nations as 
^ong individuals, aid and ideology get mixid up. The 
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^ The historical experience of Western industrialized so- 
cieUes has been so special that it often hampers their un- 
derstanding of peoples in Africa and Asia, having different 
histories and facing different problems. Even in these indus- 
tri^ed Western societies, with their traditions of liberalism 
and private enterprise, the gradually harmful consequences 
of i^estricted competition impeUed the state to intervene 
m the regulation of condiUons of work, in import and export 
pohciM m opening markets-and in the building of vast 
colomal empires by small European states like England, 
1‘^y. Germany, Spain, and For- 
mftronnVr development in the 

mw 3 ^ dependent on colonies for their 

m^t of tw' ^ ‘ 

coloniesandcofoSaTor”^ 

strive ® can today be in- 

e^esoflsi “d developing 
sustaining the econn ' generally were colonies 
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general good of the rn ° equitably distributed for the 
revolution, tratoonal Sr economic 

genee in items hkefe^t'^f” *0 indul- 

have to be changed All mch consumption- 

intervention of the state ^*mmck requires some effective 
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planned With a vrv toir Pol^cis, 
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these countries. And this struggle for self-sufficiency within 
newly independent countries brings on the intervention of 
the state to an uncontemplated degree. A government trying 
to push its economy to the take-off stage will need more in- 
itiative and more resources and will exercise more direct con- 
trol than one that is well established and industrially ad- 
vanced. Moreover, the desire to build up an egalitarian 
society compels these governments to pursue taxation 
policies to bridge the gulf that yawns between the rich and 
the poor— as well as industrial and labor policies to prevent 
the exploitation of man by man. 

All these dilemmas— and aspirations— have naturally 
strained the economies of developing communities. With in- 
ternal resources undeveloped or underdeveloped or inade- 
quate, external aid has become indispensable. And this, in 
turn, inevitably precipitates problems of political independ- 
ent m new form, if a nation wishes, as does India, to re- 
main free of blocs, to design its own destiny— and assume its 
own responsibility-in the world. 

humanity— and the acceptance of diver- 
sity-alike depend ultimately upon an understanding, a sense 
of responsibiUty. to which the individual citizen must be 
educated. Upon this all else depends. 

India there is a well-known Sanskrit verse 
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human unity.” As the pursuit of common good and enduring 
peace supersedes the bounds of nationality and nationalistic 
outlook, then we have applied the meaning of the Sanskrit 
verse, “For the large-hearted, the whole world is like one 
family.” 

Just as mutual dependence is the source of mutual concern, 
it is also the source of strength in the human family. So, too, 
the interdependence of nations, large and small, so clearly 
enunciated in the Charter of the United Nations, should 
emphasize the need for coexistence. This should be the theme 
of the educational adventures opening before us, 

"^e ominous signs of division are all around us. Economic 
nationalism itself is an expression of war psychosis. Our entire 
life and activities too largely seem built on the fear that war 
will overtake us some day and hence on the need to prepare 
ourselves primarily by achieving economic self-sufficiency. 
1 come from a country that is passing through a stage of de- 
velopment depending on external aid. The economic objec- 
Uye of our plans is directed toward self-sufficiency. Can we 
ve po cal coexistence with economic isolation? Can we 
^ iDtemational cooperative society with each 

^ ^ context is clear. The richness and 

stiUpd * culture and civilization can no longer be 

nS of racial^upe- 
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Despite the complexity of aU its manifestaHons it embodies a 
todamental biological principle that operates in countless 
different circumstances, each of which makes the product, 
the mdividual, special if not unique. I find the concept of 
todividuation much more useful than that of individuality, 

process h^ degrees and direcUons. A creature may be highly 
mividuated m one direction and very little in another. For 
instance, rob^ are more closely involved with their parents 
Se^Tid"th'“ individuated-than are geese: 

foTi The "T ''c f as 

dividTal nir , ’ 

are more^di ^ in another way robins 
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as a gopher is committed to his group life and his intense 
domesticity. 

In the solitaiy animals (solitary except for episodes of mat- 
ing and puerperium), individual existence has to be main- 
tamed by constant defense, escape, self-assertion, often in 
competition with other individuals of the same sort In herd 
or hive mimals certain influences that establish familiarity 
reduce this self-maintaining action within the group: but 
poups usually tahe a hostile attitude toward each other and 
owmd members of other groups as parts of hostile colonies. 
}( ^ ^ phyletic stock is broken up into separate 

f imhviduation op- 

crates to make larger, continuing units, often with smallS 
^ivismns, of which the mortal individual is the final sub- 

diWdu!irf just now rvith human mortal in- 
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corresponds to the separate hive or pack of animals maintains 
its integrity even against its own land, for man beeomes the 
^hol of some^g he could not otherwise grasp: humanity. 
Many tabes eaU themselves by a name that means “man/’ 
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reach any interesting implications, you have to analyze so 
many lumpy ideas. Perhaps we had better take mventory ot 
the notions I have tried to clarify so far, because they are 
needed before I can present you with the view of the human 
individuals position in society today, to which I hope you 
will give consideration. 

An indioidml is hard to define, as there are partially or 
vaguely individual beings, and even among unmistakably in- 
dividual creatures their individuahty rests on different, some- 
times incommensurable traits. 

It is more profitable to study the processes of individuation, 
which are quite various, take different directions, go on at 
diEerent rates of speed, and attain different degrees. 

Individuation is one of the basic and ubiquitous biological 
principles, manifested in all of animate nature and taking the 
most diverse forms. 

One scientific advantage of the concept of individuation is 
that its negative is not just the privative concept of nonin- 
dividuation, but an important condition, sometimes even a 
reverse process: the involvement of a creature with the living 
stock from which its individuation springs. 

The stock is the original living entity of indefinite duration. 
No individual creature can originate or survive without be- 
ing to some degree involved with the parent stock. 

Involvement can take many forms. Procreation, and in 
higher forms of life the sexual union preceding procreation, 
constitute the most elementary, physical rootedn^s of each, 
individual in the continuum of life here called the stock. Rep- 
etition of basic forms known as inheritance is another bond. 
It may be bodily form or behavioral. Animals run true to 
type even in elaborate behavior, the instinctual pattern. 

Man differs from all other creatures in the form and func- 
tion of his brain. The cerebral function that sets him apart 
more than anything else is his use of symbols to formulate and 
hold ideas. Symbolic acUvi^ begets language, religion, art. 
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register as difiFerent tones in our hearing, and we have a 
gamut of distinguishable pitches. The breaking up of the 
nervous mechanism into special subunits goes on until its 
function becomes too complicated to be practicable. As long 
as the vibrations come at rales of hundreds per second, and 
even up to a couple of thousands, the ear can react differ- 
enUy to sligMy different numbers. If we take the sound of 
440 vibrations per second as the orehestra’s A, 436 or 444 
will sound out of tune.” The ear distinguishes such differ- 
ences. But when the frequency goes up into the thousands. 
It can no longer perceive differences of 4 vibrations per 
second. Then a major shift takes place: The pereeptible dif- 
ferences are no longer gradations on a unit seale, but jump 
by Aomands. This is a shift to a new principle of operatio^ 
a redeployment of the subunits, a simplification of the process 
at a MW level of response. It is like a gearshift. 

* >^versal principle of evolution is the differentia- 
Ct a shift^f I fmicUonal subunits and, after 

i ‘“Pre'iictably different, big 

wUrLThe “ • f by a new proces! 

individuation tlL' pS' progressive 
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ment of individual beings-obt^°°~?tf^“’ ^evelop- 

living stock as one ob^ m the development of the 

right to the human stock \ve^T 
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fact; then further HI, • ■ reconstruct after the 

mainly by circumstances'that™^°I subunits effected 
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confluent lines equallv ^°“P“~*"bes, families-sometimes 
us, equally natural expanded groups, such as 
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Clans and peoples, ^* “‘**^ 

groups usually keep so ^ f^nulial stocks of the Vikings 
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cies, or obligations. We are stiU carrying on our personal 
individuation. The fact here in point is that throughout the 
long ages in which human freedom was evolved, men have 
held to their symbols of that essential and good human 
bondage that keeps the tiny death-bound life a part of the 
greater life of our kind. There seems to be normally a long 
orgai^mio or organism-life phase of society in which spe- 
cial offices functions, and staHons become articulated and 
established by more or less natural processes; “elders” gov- 
erning the community, or famiUes achieving ascendency and 
handmg it on by inheritance, or men credited with mystical 
powers founding a priesthood and making some provision for 
Its contamty which becomes automaUe. These forms evolve 

ciS^rd ^ developing organism become spe- 

ci^zed by their position, external exposure, or proximity to 

fcough their particular involvement with the whole In 
mm society the fitting power is naturaUy vested in the 

compeUaon*'ntide ¥®’ “ aggressive impulses, 

riorLste combine to make a war- 

nor caste without any conscious design, 

related with a sh-L^ • absolute monarchy cor- 

royal pe^otge tel ^ the 

a long time btame ii ^ stnicture may be maintained for 

process of mental indii t- *’ pormits the long slow 
iingsvmk,l „7 “‘^"'^'““■0“ for which we need die as- 
emolmt expression' whole. The 
loyalty-is likely to be =“™rance-devoutness and 

monarchical, perhans the ^ complete and ardent in the 

After that it „ *“oratic phase of national life. 

the peater whole, thtottv t principle in 

man's symbobmalcinff begins to outrun the tempo of 

ymdol malong capacity; the breaking up of the royal 
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society, nothing less than a biological shift of functions to 
new structures. The organlsmllke phase of society, in which 
more and more subordinate forms become articulated, is 
reachmg its close; the new structures which are already in 
the malcmg-and, indeed, have long been so-are product of 
tnfegmhon, new wholes made out of very small ones, even 
out of 4e ultunate units. In soeiety such integral forms are 
.^1 T ^ ‘““‘““ODS were based on the nat- 

sa^cdm^ “ticulations and were essentially recognized and 
rsnrL. the future they wiU have 

tome peculiar to man: conscious planning and riiing. 
WaSt bret ^Itift 

slbok oniu^^P 

whom this is happe^e feeWm P®°P>e ‘o 

loss of the sense of • ® i “ cannot understand-their 
seem hke ame^in the world 

to nothingness 

Perately bacrio rZ'o “n turn des- 

that promise a new mode f ™ exotic cults 

world as false, reiect what°s «>‘t>Jemn their actual 

of society-science technnln'^™^ fragmentation 

that begot those advan SX* the cultivation of reason 
scions, instinct-gi^trsX“? uncon- 

to the tribal piefesll ““als, or at least 

while they do not know^ih ™hn“'™ savages. Mean- 

social involvement lies in th ' ^ dramatic rejection of 
civilized life vSts on tfl" t^e onerous 

our land is the acceptance of “™ strongest bond to 

commitments made^for h “™™‘™“ts we did not make, 
on the decrees of our elders^i?* ourcumstances of our birth 
to stop the progress of ““‘ter how much we want 
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14. The Future 
of Education 

VERA MICHELES DEAN 

[ UNITED STATES ] 


The economic and technological facts of life give 
OUT world today a character and a stamp that none can doubt 
or erase. Industrialization is on the march across the earth. 
The pace of change is irreversible— and quickening. Isola- 
tion for any nation or people, however large or powerful, has 
become unthinkable fantasy. And the historic result is the 
interdependence of all peoples of the world, to a degree never 
before known in all the story of mankind. 

What does this new interdependence mean to education? 
It means most clearly that the educator must take into ac- 
count the myriad changes brought about in our various 
societies. He must strive to guide the direction of these 
changes. And he must assume responsibility for the develop- 
ment of the mind and character of the individuals who will 
be building tlie world of the future, long after this generation 
has passed from the scene. 

Education in such a world— as I see it— must be regarded 
not as a series of compartments of learning but as a kind of 
seamless web— as total preparation for life for men and 
women at all levels: in primary and secondary schools, col- 
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leges and universities, technical tomudons. adult educaUoa 
groups, in ‘eclmtecl da'nmgof a • .totion? 

We ask ourselves: What « t ^ 

From time hnmemonal the j ^ji^,iaua] 
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but the whole human ^eu>& dilBcult to 
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of Plato or of Leonardo da ed age, nray become 

maydoincducationmd^^^J„„P^tuhsta^^^^^^^^^ 
obsolete tomorrow. Tl ^ education now, m 19^1 
is wortli doing at all lev Hecade from now. 
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who are being tr students whom we _ 
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That is the way I feel about it: Let us think of this task not 
as a burden but as an unrivaled opportunity for maldng ihe 
most effective use of the human resources now becoming 
available all around the world. 

These human resources are being made available by a 
host of changes through all the world: the release of ancient 
peoples, wi£ great civili2ations behind them, from the co- 
lonial rule of Western powers; all the new prospects of 
producing more food, more consumer goods, more machines, 
more homes; all the new opportunities for the exchange of 
goods, of skills, of capital— made possible by national and in- 
tematiomd agencies and the creation of regional and world 
economic units. Think of the dazzling prospects open to us 
to draw upon the entire world storehouse of spiritual and 
intellectual riches: of religions, of philosophies, of art, of 
music, and of literature. 

Some of us must fear that interdependence and rapid com- 
munications and all the new technological devices making 
the world one— all these may also make it a dreary world, a 
world of conformity in which all the fascinating diversities 
of peoples and cultures will be smothered by worldwide im- 
itation, if not of Western pattern, then of industrial patterns 
as presented by both the West and the Communist world. 
For the Communists in Hussia, and in my op inio n also in 
China, are the “Westeniizcrs” who are altering ancient 
civilizations according to the new technological patterns. 
AU this— it is often feared— may impoverish the spirit of man, 
even while seemingly improving his physical well-being. 

This, to my mind, is a danger that need not come to pass. 

Every culture today, as independence comes to one nation 
after another, is free to draw from the world’s common 
heritage whatever ideas, skilk, practices it may require. It 
docs not need to succumb to blind imitation of any one cul- 
ture. It is free to preserve, and should preserve, those values 
and tsadiUons of its own past which it wants for its own 
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future. In short there is - we 

every nation, and we know * rayons, notably 
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individual. Imagination, humor, patience— here are qualities 
essential to all dealings between nations and peoples, all in- 
ternational work in our world. And there have to be other 
quahbes: mtegrity and courage. These are indispensable to 
the hving of a responsible and productive life among the 
temptations and dangers of the fast-paced modem world, 
™ong rapidly changing standards of conduct. And finall y 

r?lL^,f - one’s o^ 

Fof ’l" “<1 f^oely practiced, 

fro™ n f HeracUtus quoted by our friend 

t ~T’ S^nssinopoulou-there is not much value 
to_^es and ears without a soul behind them. 

1°^ the indi^dual we want to be educated 
editors. ^ 1“^““ '^e need in the 

bull'b cm'iS ih!t fi Icnowledge, 

edge lout Si n u *e use of his knowl- 

as outside. He musTacr “ the classroom as well 

to inspire those he teach? t citizen, if he is going 

of my academic colleam * ° fnaponsible. I question some 

students areram^“ ^ 

is security When tearli ’ i what all the students want 
to ask thTm: Are *“6 laments, I am inclined 

or of your nation?^ A tp “ the ^airs of your community 

concerned with securi^?“T^® P^sibly too 

brave teacher to in^S “ that it takes a 
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better ^vays of makioga iodefy. But let m hope fiat we shall 
not ^ect luo. to be a missioity, I. at least, ^efer “ 

ins Ideas. Rafter, it seems to me. lie should be ready to share 
his ideas with others, to understand the ideas of the people 
wtli whom he deals, but not to tiy to impose his thoughts 
On those he leaches. ° 


In Ac light of the conlribuU'on Aat the teacher can and 
should make to society, he is plainly entitled to Ae respect 
of society-^and to something more. He is enfa'tled to remu* 
neration Aal gives him freedom to Aink, to study, to create— 
and Aus to act in Ae role he must fill effectively, Ae role of 
trailblazer for Ae society in which he lives. 

The teacher, m short, must be more than one who edu- 
cates. He must be a leader, as Ae teacher, in fact, usually was 
A ancient societies. As suA he can do fcimeasurably much 
(o help heal the world $ scars and Avisions. He can creatively 
share Ae responsibility for reconstructing a social order 
whose ancient values and traditional beffeis are being de- 
stroyed or eroded by Ae surge of new ideas and practices. He 
crni do so by realizing— and helping oAers around him to 
realize— Aat in human society, as in nature, noAing needs 
to be irretrievably lost, even if muA may be tTODsfotraed. 
The tree Aat sheA its leaves in Ae autumn will turn green 
again— anoAer spring. It is Aus, or can be, in all parts of 


our world. 

Consider, for example, Ae dissolution of Ae joint f^ily 
m Asia Africa, or Ae MidAe East The Assolution of Ae 
iomt fa^nily certainly brings losses: It brings dislocation; it 
brings pnin to many individuals, a sense of imeemity. But 
are ftere not gains? It also brings about the end of parental 
tyranny, the end of woman's subjecUon to a sometimes less 
^/adous mother-in-law, the removal often of repressive 

restridtionsonnewideasandnewcnntacts. 

Or turn to the United States. Here, in a technologically 
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now to make choices between spending money on cars with 
fins, cosmetics, alcohol, and other such things; or on ex- 
pansion of industrialization, or even on the manufacture of 
armaments; or on education at all levels. In these difficult 
choices perhaps a more rational answer would more often be 
given if one basic concept were better understood: that edu- 
cation is an investment— 3in investment in human resources— 
not just an expenditure. 

'Ihe clearest task before teachers in every nation, of 
coinse, is to make decisions about the studies to be included 
m e cum^um. This, of course, is not so simple a task as it 
ppears, an can be mfimte differences of opinion about 

P ce of politics or economics, the role of science, 
shall social sciences in any curriculum, I 

achieve h ^ to me a general need: to 

ca and the so- 

relatioa am'n Yif ***°“^^ competition and more cor- 

toce forT”! K ^ tin impor- 
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sifiedsoSe;?.“S jn our higUy diver- 
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lenge: the endeav^ta““^™‘®'‘ educator another chal- 
tributions of the West ®*fcctive blend of the con- 
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of giving our students threshold 
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svork and programs in ora,! . • we have excellent 

has to be donf^ehll , -mbtutioas. but far. far more 
contrast in the problem i * 1 ,^ ®g®s* Perhaps there is a real 

problem m the nou-Westem countries. They 
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saying to each other, “That*s the trouble with democratic so- 
ciety— decisions, decisions, decisions.” True enough— and how 
are you going to make decisions unless you have some edu- 
cated knowledge to guide you? This is where the educator 
can step in— right into the marketplace. 

At a time when the people’s needs are so great, the uni- 
versity must not be an ivory tower. It should extend a wel- 
come to all men and women who wish to make use of its 
resources, of human talent, its libraries, its laboratories. 
There is a hunger for education throughout the world, a 
hunger that is almost a physical need. It is felt not only in 
e new y emerging countries but also in the advanced coun- 
tries ds well. To meet this hunger, to feed this admirable 
appetite, our universities should be open day and evenings 
the year round, not only for relatively brief periods each day 
months a year. Universities 
buiM' f ° . 1 ,° where all ciUzens can gradually 

reconpil^^^ various ways the educator may help to ease and 
Ween f 

those of th* *■ demands of the welfare state and 

vo^mg form and degree, stirs in all societies today, 
back “y go 

whte bl7:^“ ‘‘Srarian society eve^- 

surely uareflisUe to emert laJ' ‘oohnology. It is 

family as it was in e, ‘ reconstruct the 

life but also in effee7“ “gf-not only the center of famUy 
stead, wrw its members. In- 

wiUi new approacfes^ We Mid’™'’ society 
combining individual freed “ *o^> f° tliscover ways of 
of aU cilens 7 Dr w '^olfare 

tively in our discussion i^ondt suggested imagina- 

mcussioas. tins reconciling of the welfare state 
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and individual foedom at 
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word has acquired too many meanings: We all hope to co- 
exist, as distinct from being blown to pieces in a nuclear 
holocaust, but this is not the same notion of coexistence as 
the Communists suggest by their policies and struggles 
around the earth, from the Congo to Laos. What I am em- 
phasizing is simply the plain and urgent need to develop all 
the understandings and sensitivities vital to the growth of a 
world community. 

This world community, today represented by the United 
Nations and other international agencies, is admittedly still 
feeble, sUll not adequate to deal with the enormous tasks 
being thrust upon it. But it is unthinkable to despair about 
the future of the United Nations. The task before us-and 
there is no other choice-is to proceed with the completion 
0 tlm edifice, the structure of an international organization 
m which ail nations, no matter what their technical develop- 
ment or what their education, are equals, 

to me, is the basic and most crucial task of 
the educator in the years ahead-ihe great educational work 
of integration. Just as the smaU urban family is to be inte- 
grated mto the local community, and the community into the 
na ion, so we must look ahead to the integrating of the na- 
tion m the mtemaUonal society. Indeed, this chaUenge puts 
before us prospects and adventures as intellectually st£iu- 
am astronauts may meet in outer space. I 

nauts rearh V assume that even if the astro- 

S or ff wiU not be too much for 

improve our p make every effort to 

nr ,T "P““ this planet. 

this confereMVrmrtr. that either 

people I mvcpif P ‘ j‘P“ts or I are hopelessly sentimental 

Two Llkworid ^ <1“ “-te 

wor;^bIe world community, this wiU be the end of conflict 
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and the coming of perfect peace. I do not believe there is 
such a thing as perfect peace, except in cemeteries. 

No, there will always be conflict. But the essential truth 
I would put in the words of a recent musical play based on 
Voltaire’s Candide. Those of you who have seen this lovely 
play, which stayed much too short a time on Broadway, saw 
the end of another great ideological struggle in modem his- 
tory: Candide returns to the WaJdfeld with his master Pang- 
loss, who held that everything is for the best m this best of 
all possible worlds. And when Pangloss says to him, “Now let 
us sit here among the ruins and talk about perfect har- 
mony,” Candide replies, “Let us not talk about perfect har- 
mony, because there is no such thing.” And then he adds, 
■“But let us try, before we die, to make sense of life." 



